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PREPACE 


The excavations on this site were originally planned to 
provide a group of University Extra-Mural students with some 
practical training in excavation techniques. The results were 
sufficiently stimulating to encourage a full-scale excavation 
in an attempt to prepare a ground-plan of the surviving wall 
foundations. As the students gained experience, it was possible 
to appoint more site supervisors and to extend operations. 

There is still much to do, but we offer this interim report 
on the work done in the first five years, together with a 
summary of the excavations of 1962 and 1963, and a copy of 
the ground-plan so far established. 

I should like to record my grateful thanks to the many people 
who have contributed to this work. Without their help, very 
little could have been achieved. In particular, I am grateful 
to Professor S. G. Raybould for making it possible for me to 
devote time to the site, and for arranging some financial con- 
tribution towards travelling costs; to Mr A. Johnson and Mr 
S. R. Virgo, for help and advice in administrative matters; 
to Pontefract Corporation, the owners of the site, for per- 
mission to dig; and to their officials, who have helped 
in various ways. Huts were lent by the Corporation, by Mr 
K. H. Evans and Mr J. Holmes, and some tools by the 
Corporation and by Mr C. M. Mitchell, of Leeds City Museum. 
Mrs H. E. J. Le Patourel, B.A., F.S.A., has kindly reported 
on the medieval pottery, and Dr M. L. Ryder on the animal 
remains, and their reports are given in the Appendices. 

Throughout the five years Mr J. A. Simpson, B.A., of Leeds 
Modern School, has acted as Deputy Director of the excava- 
tions and I am particularly grateful for his constant support, 
and for many valuable discussions. Our wives have also been 
regular workers on the site, and have helpfully joined in our 
deliberations. 

Our regular site supervisors have been: Mrs C. V. Bellamy, 
Mrs J. A. Simpson, Mr W. E. Nicholson, C.B.£., B.A., F.R.A.I., 
the late Mr S. Heath, B.A., and Mr K. H. Evans. Much of the 
report which follows is based on their records and draftings. 
A number of other people acted as supervisors for short periods 
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or for particular projects. The labour force was entirely 
voluntary and drawn from members of University Tutorial 
Classes in the area, and from the Pontefract and District 
Archaeologica! Society. The most consistent attenders have 
been Mrs. A. Horner, Miss J. M. Spencer, Miss F. A. 
Ridsdale, Mrs G. Aperghis, and Messrs G. Aperghis, W. B. 
Boot, WD. Brooks, 7. Camey, D. Hockham, F Bemer, a: 
Horner, B. Horner, E. Houlder, K. Stubbs, P. Walley, A. 
Ward, K. Wilson, and pupils from Ackworth School, Bradford 
Grammar School, Wakefield G.H.S., and Pontefract $.M.S.B. 
Helpers from outside the district include Miss M. Kenna, Miss 
J. Dodds, Miss J. Ralston, Miss I. T. Boas, Messrs A. Perridge, 
M. Perridge, A. de Quincey, J. Inglis and Mr and Mrs N. 
Crowther. We are particularly grateful to Mr and Mrs A. 
Horner for considerable help with catering and various 
domestic comforts. In addition, we were also glad to welcome 
a party of boys from Bramley C.S.S. in 1963, working under 
one of their masters, Mr A. H. Whitaker. 

Cosis of the excavations have been met largely from the 
pockets of those taking part, with some voluntary contribu- 
tions. I am grateful to the Thoresby Society for publishing 
this report, and to the University of Leeds for a grant towards 
publication costs. Miss L. Smith kindly undertook the typing 
of the text and made useful suggestions, and several extra- 
mural students helped with the illustrations and the collection 
of material. Their contributions are noted in the body of the 
report. 

Professor J. Le Patourel kindly read the typescript and 
suggested certain alterations. 

CVs 
Extra-Mural Department, 
University of Leeds. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Brief History 

The site of the Cluniac Priory of Pontefract seems largely 
to have escaped the notice of archaeologists in the past, and 
this is strange because, although placed within a mile of the 
town centre, the site has never been used for anything other 
than rough grazing — the available field probably represents 
almost the whole, if not the whole, of the monastic precinct. 
It is true that there are only the merest signs of the lines of 
walls above ground, but test excavations readily show that 
substantial foundations remain under the turf, and systematic 
excavation promises to reveal one of the most comprehensive 
ground-plans of the period. 

The designation “‘Priory’’ apparently implies, to many 
people, a house of somewhat lower status than an Abbey, but 
this monastery belonged to the Cluniac Order, and the Cluniacs 
attached the appellation ‘“Abbey’’ only to the parent-house 
at Cluny. All other monasteries were designated ‘‘Priories’’ 
though many of them were comparable in size and importance 
with the abbeys of the other orders. 

Pontefract certainly ranked amongst the larger and wealthier 
establishments of its day. Many important people were buried 
there, and for many years the tomb of Thomas, Earl of Lan- 
caster, was the goal of many pilgrims.* In the Ecclesiastical 
Survey of 1535 the income of Pontefract is given as £337. 
14s. 83d.” Monasteries with a net income of less than £200 
were suppressed by Act of Parliament in 1536, and Pontefract 
was one of only nine Cluniac houses in this country which 
survived this suppression. 

Pontefract was thus one of the major monasteries, and is 
the only Cluniac one in the North of England (Fig. 1). As it 
was founded in rogo0 it is also one of the earliest post-Conquest 
monasteries in the country, and had a longer life than most. 
The absence of any above-ground remains may explain why 
it escaped the tidying-up operations which affected most of 
the more familiar abbeys, and, whilst much of the masonrv 


1 Christina Hole, English Shrines and Sanctuaries (1954), 103-.6. 
2 Valor Ecclesiasticus, V, 66. 
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was removed for other buildings, many of the less adaptable 
pieces still lie where they fell. Much of the squared stone was 
used in the construction of the New Hall about half a mile 
away, and it is a fortunate coincidence that this building 1s 
currently being demolished and the fabric is available for 
study (see p. xxi). 

The absence of any high standing walls makes it possible 
to examine by excavation the foundation not only of those 
parts which were extant at the Dissolution, but also of the 
earlier buildings of late eleventh- or early twelfth-century date, 
and to trace the evolution of the ground-plan from the early 
Norman period onwards. Pottery and other small finds have 
occurred in quantity, and a satisfying proportion of this 
material was stratified. 

So far as we have been able to discover, no plan has ever 
been published for this Priory, and we know of no paintings, 
etchings or engravings to indicate anything of the architectural 
character of the buildings, or any reference to the lay-out of 
the various structures or the time of their erection. 

The documentary material relating to the Priory is contained 
chiefly in ““The Chartulary of St John of Pontefract’’, edited 
by Richard Holmes and published in the Yorkshire Archae- 
ological Society, Record Series, Vols. XXV (1899) and XXX 
(1902), to which he contributed a useful general introduction, 
and on which the following notes are largely based. Other 
accounts have been given by B. Boothroyd in The History of 
the Ancient Borough of Pontefract (1807); in G. Fox, History 
of Pontefract in Yorkshire (1827); and in R. Holmes, Sketches 
of Pontefract Topography (1873). 

The Priory was founded by Robert de Lacy in rooo in 
Kirkby, a hamlet in the manor of Pontefract. It was established 
as a dependency of La Charité-sur-Loire, Niévre, which sent 
a prior and three monks, and was dedicated to St John the 
Evangelist and Apostle. The foundation charter* granted land 
in and near Pontefract, including 13 acres at Brackenhill. 
Holmes identifies this as a locality known as West Royd (now 
Monkroyd) on the borders of Purston, and describes it as ‘‘the 
quarry, from which the yellow limestone used for the first 
buildings, was obtained’’. The quarry is about one and a half 
miles from the Priory. In the Topography it is suggested that 


3 Chartulary of St John of Pontefract (Y.A.S., R.S., XXV and XXX), 2 vols. 
1899-1902, Charter I. , 
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the stone was quarried from the northern end of the priory 
field.* 

The early buildings seem to have been partially destroyed 
during a family feud, c. 1141-51, when Gilbert de Gaunt and 
Henry de Lacy were rival claimants to the de Lacy estates. 
Henry successfully upheld his claims, and Gilbert compensated 
the monks c. 1151-2 for the damage which “‘I brought upon 
them and their church through the war between me and Henry 
de Lacy’ :° 

In 1159 Archbishop Roger of York consecrated the church 
of St John the Evangelist and Apostle.° There is no earlier 
record of a consecration, but Archbishop Thurstan was buried 
ieetheomemory  wdelore the alfar of St John . He died on 
6 February 1141,’ and it is unlikely that his remains would 
be interred in unconsecrated ground. Holmes suggests that 
the consecration of 1159 was the consecration of a new or 
restored church,” and the archaeological evidence would 
support this view. Charters show that the monastery owned 
lands in many parts of Yorkshire, as well as property outside 
the county. The map (Fig. 2) gives some indication of the 
more local holdings, but the charters must be consulted for a 
complete inventory. The priory of Monk Bretton, near 
Barnsley, was founded as a Cluniac house dependent upon 
Pontefract in 1158. 

There is no real historical evidence for the size or layout 
of the monastic buildings. Charters confirming the foundation 
grant refer to ‘‘the site of the monastery itself and seven acres 
of land there’’, and between 1221 and 1232 an additional plot 
of land was acquired ‘‘between the garden of the monks and 
the aqueduct which flows through the courtyard and mill of 
the monks’’.® 

Visitors from Cluny in 1279 noted the fine church of Ponte- 
fract and added, ‘“‘the conventual buildings are well-roofed .. . 
and the prior has added to them’’. The prior had been in office 
twelve years; when he became prior the habilities of the house 
amounted to £2,133. They had been £666 in 1262, and were 
reduced to £233 in 1279.*° 

4 R. Holmes, Sketches of Pontefract Topography, 65. For further comment see 
Appendix A. 

5 Chartulary, Charters 399 and 400. 

© Op. cit., Charter 10. 

EOD CI i KA. 

SOD eC, lee eo, 2) 


2:0). cit., Charter 22. [With date altered to c. 1216 in Corrigenda. | 
10 Sir G. F. Duckett, Visitations of English Cluniac Foundations (1840), 14, 33. 
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There were seventeen monks in 1262, twenty-seven in 1279, 
and twenty-two in 1350 and 1450."' When the monastery was 
surrendered on 23 November 1539,” there was a prior, a sub- 
prior, ten monks and one novice.”” 

After the surrender, the site of the Priory was leased to 
Peter Mewtas, Esq., at an annual rent of £23. 17s. 8d. The 
site continued to be leased to different individuals until it 
was granted to George, Lord Talbot, afterwards sixth earl of 
Shrewsbury, on 1m May 1553. Talbot is said to have demol- 
ished the buildings and used the stone to build the New Hall, 
about half a mile away (see p. xxi). The estate passed by 
marriage from the Talbots to Robert Pierrepoint in 1617. In 
1628 Pierrepoint became earl of Kingston-upon-Hull. 

In the eighteenth century the lands were disposed of to an 
aunt of Archbishop Dawes, who in turn inherited. His only 
child married Edwin Lascelles in 1746, and the Priory estate 
passed to the Harewood family. A map of c. 1800 in the Hare- 
wood Collection shows the holdings of the Lascelles family 
in Pontefract, and includes the field in which the Priory stands. 
Mr William Wood acquired possession about 1860, and Mr 
G. S. Robson bought the field when Mr Wood died.** Ponte- 
fract Corporation, the present owners, acquired the site about 
thirty-five years ago. 

In R. Holmes’s Topography we are told that the site had 
been known for 300 years as the Grange Field, from the fact 
that the chancel of the church was used in the sixteenth century 
as a grange for the tithe of the impropriate rectory, as another 
building farther to the north became a pigeon-cote for the use 
of the tenants of the farm. 

The writer of the Topography (published in 1873) claims 
that it was possible even then ‘‘to trace remains of the chancel 
with a central tower, nave, cloisters, refectory, etc. West of 
the cloisters extended the hospitium from the centre of the 
grounds to within a few yards of the brook. Opposite the 
southern end of the hospitium, on the other side of the brook, 
a modern tan-pit is the medieval piscatorium. This piscatorium, 
and part of the porter’s lodge in the south-eastern corner of 
the whole field, are the only above-ground remains.!° 

11D. Knowles and R. N. Hadcock, Medieval Religious Houses, England and 
Wales (1953), 99. 

12 Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, XIV, ii, 204. 

13 Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, V, 130. 


14 R. Holmes, op. cit., 63. 
15 [bid., 65 
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Previous Excavations 


Some excavations by trenches across the supposed site of 
the priory buildings were carried out by J. W. Walker in 
October 1929, but he found no continuous walling, and 
assumed that the whole of the buildings, including the founda- 
tions, were removed by Lord Talbot, or at some later date.** 

The exact location was rediscovered in 1932 when work was 
undertaken to lay out the field as a recreation ground. This 
was one of the special schemes promoted to relieve unemploy- 
ment. The foundations of buildings were exposed, and these 
were inspected by Professor Hamilton Thompson of the 
University of Leeds and Sir Charles Peers the Chief Inspector 
of Ancient Monuments. They had little doubt that the founda- 
tions of an octagonal chapter-house had been exposed, and 
it is evident that some test trenches were opened in other parts 
of the field. The inspectors suggested that if the work could 
be continued the whole ground-plan might be recovered. 
Application for money from the Unemployment Grants Com- 
mittee was refused, and the work abandoned. The exposed 
walling was re-buried by tipping ade of soil and quarry 
waste. 

The only known record in print of the 1932 activity Is given 
in the news columns of the Pontefract and Castleford Express 
on 15 January, 4 March, 6 April, 6 May and 3 June 1922, and 
in the Yorkshire Post of 15 January and 4 March 19322. 

Mr Stanley Race, Engineer and Surveyor to Walton-le- 
Dale U.D.C., informs me that he was employed in the Borough 
Engineer’s Office in Pontefract at that time, and he surveyed 
such of the building as was then exposed. The survey plan 
was filed in the records of the Pontefract Borough Engineer’s 
Department, but it has not been found. Photographs taken 
in 1932 by the press and by private individuals, and personal 
recollections of residents and people who worked on the 
scheme, have given us some indication of the area then un- 
covered, and also show that the walls of the chapter-house 
then stood to a greater height than we find them now. Some 
unauthorised digging has taken place in the intervening years, 
particularly around and under some coffin lids and grave slabs 
which time has uncovered. 


16 Yorks. Arch. Journ., XXX, 183. 
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The Present Excavations 

In 1956 the local branch of the Workers’ Educational 
Association found some interest in archaeology in the Ponte- 
fract district, and in co-operation with the Extra-Mural 
Department of Leeds University, a tutorial class in Archaeology 
was provided under my direction. In 1957, seeking facilities 
for practical field instruction, we obtained permission from 
Pontefract Corporation, the owners of the site, to conduct an 
exploratory dig in the field. Test trenches and probings at a 
number of points gave us an indication of the general run of 
walling, and fixed the position of the cloister and adjacent 
ranges. A trench taken down to natural ground in the warming- 
house showed stratified levels, and produced pottery of twelfth- 
century date, and it became increasingly evident that 
systematic excavation would probably reveal most of the 
the ground-plan of the Priory, even though nothing remained 
visible above ground. 

This view was communicated to the Corporation and to the 
Ministry of Works, and the Corporation asked the Ministry 
to accept the guardianship of the site and to excavate it, or to 
assist the Corporation to undertake the task. Representatives 
of the Ministry visited the site in August 1957, and agreed on 
the desirability of full excavation, but we were later informed 
that they were unable to allocate the necessary money. They 
did, however, recommend that the researches of the University 
group be continued, and as much of the ground-plan as possible 
be put on record. They also asked that any foundations which 
might be exposed should be re-buried after records had been 
made, and that they should be kept informed of the progress 
of the work. 

Excavation was therefore resumed, under my direction, in 
1958. Mr J. A. Simpson, B.A., acted as assistant director, and 
members of the extra-mural class formed the core of a volun- 
teer labour force. At the same time, with the class members 
as a nucleus, the Pontefract and District Archaeological 
Society was founded, and many members of this group have 
become closely associated with the Priory excavations. 

An in‘erim report was prepared at the end of the season, 
and a copy sent to the Ministry of Works. In November 1958 
the Ministry of Works suggested, and the Corporation agreed, 
that the Minister should schedule the ruins under the Ancient 
Monuments Acts. 
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The Site (Fig. 3) 

An eight-acre field, known locally as The Grange, or 
Robson’s Field, lies about three-quarters of a mile from the 
town centre, to the north-east of the castle. It is bounded by 
Mill Dam Lane, Ferrybridge Road, Box Lane and Bondgate. 
The National Grid Reference is SE / 463226. It lies on a south- 
facing slope with a small stream running eastwards across the 
southern boundary. The northern half of the field is rough 
and overgrown, and a hundred lumps and hollows may, or 
may not, reflect structural features under the surface. Across 
the middle of the field a steep bank, six feet high, connects the 
rough part with the first of two fairly flat terraces which extend 
right across from east to west. A hundred and twenty feet 
farther south another bank descends to a lower, similar 
terrace which is in turn five or six feet above the edge of the 
stream. At the extreme south-east corner of the field some 
derelict playground equipment is the only evidence of the 
intention to create a recreation ground. A modern sewer was 
laid across the field in about 1937, entering half-way down 
the west side, and leaving the field at the south-east corner. 
A well-trodden footpath follows almost the same line, and is 
in constant use by pedestrians and cyclists. 

Our preliminary work in 1957 had shown that the cloisters 
lay on the middle terrace, and the whole of the church under 
the rough ground farther north. The monastic buildings seem 
to have been at three levels, roughly reflected by the present 
contours, and structural features are discernible almost to the 
banks of the stream. The monks’ rere-dorter, novices’ quarters, 
and possibly the kitchens, were probably located on the lowest 
werrace. 

All the buildings which we have so far located are well into 
the middle of the field, and there seems good reason to hope 
that the entire monastery was accommodated inside the eight- 
acre site now available. The stream on the south side is prob- 
ably the aqueduct referred to in early charters, and some small 
monastic drains have been traced almost to its banks. Holmes 
says the present stream is an aqueduct, and that the real 
stream is a foot or eighteen inches lower in level. 


Summary of Main Results 
The excavations have led to the establishment of the ground- 
plan for most of the buildings surrounding the main cloister, 
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including the nave and transepts of the church, and the original 
east end. 

The first church (c. 1100) is seen to have followed the Bene- 
dictine plan with five parallel apses, probably completed early 
in the twelfth century. The apses were replaced with a square 
east end at an early date, and the entire eastern limb of the 
church was re-built and enlarged in the late thirteenth or early 
fourteenth century. The full limits have not yet been deter- 
mined. 

The original layout provided for a second cloister on the 
east side of the dorter range with a substantial block of build- 
ings on its south side and others to the south east. This lesser 
cloister was largely obliterated by thirteenth-century altera- 
tions which included the addition of a decagonal chapter-house 
and extensive rebuilding of the southern range. 

Throughout the site, wall foundations have been located 
representing sequences of buildings from the beginning of the 
twelfth century to the sixteenth, and these are differentiated 
as far as possible on the various plans. The stratified levels 
have produced large quantities of pottery and the usual assort- 
ment of ‘‘small finds’’. Over sixty graves have been located. 

Reference is made to the demolition of the neighbouring 
New Hall, a building of sixteenth-century date constructed, 
in part, of stone from the Priory. A study of the moulded 
stones from this building confirms their relationship to the 
material found on the Priory site. 

Four different kinds of building-stone are recorded for the 
fabric of the Priory, namely Pontefract Rock (sandstone), 
Ackworth Rock (sandstone), Pontefract Magnesian Limestone, 
and Stapleton Magnesian Limestone. 

Mrs J. Le Patourel, in a report on the pottery, notes the 
occurence of the following wares: —Saxo-Norman: St Neot’s, 
Stamford, Thetford, Torksey and York; Twelfth and Thir- 
teenth century: Twelfth-century Northern ware, Kirkstall 
wave A, and two other wares designated Pontefract ware 2 
and Pontefract ware 5; Fourteenth century: Largely drawn 
from kilns at Cowick (ware 4); Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
century: Later Cowick ware, plain and decorated Cistercian 
ware, apparently from kilns at Alverthorpe, nr. Wakefield, 
and early imported stone ware. 

There is, at present, no evidence that the monks of Ponte- 
fract made their own pottery. 
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Destination of Finds 


All the significant small finds, and the more interesting pieces 
of moulded stone will be lodged with the Pontefract Corpora- 
tion in the Castle Museum. 


The Demolhtion of the New Hall 


In the introductory notes on the history of the Priory siie, 
we noted that after the Dissolution of the monastery the lands 
were leased to various tenants until 1553 when they were given 
by the king to Lord Talbot (see p. xvi). He is understood to 
have demolished the Priory buildings, and used the stone to 
construct the New Hall. This hall was never completed, and 
apart from possibly one wing, was never occupied. Lead was 
removed from the roofs during the Luddite riots and the build- 
ing has been a decaying ruin ever since. This site is owned by 
the Pontefract Industrial Co-operative Society, and the 
surrounding land is used as a farm. 

By kind permission of the farm bailiff, we examined the 
building during our first season’s excavations. We noted that 
some of the squared stones showed ‘‘chopper’’ tooling in the 
Norman fashion, but could see no evidence of moulded stone 
of monastic character. The thickness of the walls was sufficient 
to hold promise of shaped material used as a rubble core, but 
this could not be studied in the then condition of the building. 

The Yorkshire Archaeological Society visited the hall in 
1870 under the guidance of T. W. Tew, and the account of 
the visit was printed in the Pontefract Advertiser and reprinted 
in separate form by the Society in 1870. Mr Tew pointed out 
that the hall was built of three kinds of stone, Sherburn free- 
stone, Pontefract Rock and Pontefract Magnesian limestone. 
He suggested that the Pontefract stone is weather-stained, 
re-used stone from some earlier building, and that the other 
kinds of stone were introduced to make up the deficiency. He 
described the general character of the building as early Tudor 
rather than Elizabethan. 

During 1960 the owners received permission to demolish the 
New Hall on the grounds of safety, and a contract was let for 
this purpose. In view of its possible significance to our Priory 
studies, arrangements were made for some of our local helpers 
to keep the site under observation, and with the consent of 
the contractor and the representative of the owners (Mr 
A. J. Field, Secretary-Manager of the Pontefract Industrial 
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Co-operative Society) we were able to search the piles of rubble 
from time to time, and to salvage pieces of interest. 

Demolition took the form of tractors pulling out blocks of 
masonry by wire-hawser, to bring about the collapse of the 
superstructure. The piles of rubble were loaded by mechanical 
shovels into waiting lorries and carted away for use in road 
make-up, etc. The terms of the contract are such that it would 
have been unreasonable to seek to salvage any great bulk of 
material without compensation, or to allow a more careful 
dismantling of the fabric. We have, however, been able to 
collect some representative pieces, and these have been lodged 
in the Castle Museum. 

It is now evident that much of the stonework of the building 
is of earlier date than the mid-sixteenth century, and we found 
much more Norman carved stone than seemed possible when 
we first examined it. The faced stone of the hall is, in fact, 
often provided by the use of moulded pieces laid face inwards, 
and more moulded stone is present in the wall cores. The 
mouldings so used include Norman capitals and abaci, seg- 
ments of half-round shafts of various sizes, parts of arch 
mouldings and vaulting ribs, and fragments of pillar bases. 
Almost every pattern can be parallelled by material recovered 
from the Priory site, and in one case we found that a voussoir 
of an arch from the Priory exactly matched one recovered from 
the New Hall, even to carrying the same mason’s mark. 

A few pieces from the New Hall give patterns and shapes 
which the Priory excavations have not yet produced. They 
are consistent, however, with the general character of the Priory 
Church. Several mouldings of the post-Norman styles have 
also been recovered, and are certainly a good deal earlier than 
the date of the building of the Hall itself. Some obviously come 
from the later east end of the Priory Church, and others may 
be related to parts which we have not yet excavated. 

It thus seems to be certain that the New Hall was largely 
built with stone from the Priory, and most of the mouldings 
seem likely to have come from the church. 

The piles of rubble created by the demolition of the hall 
also contain several lengths of oak beams, many containing 
old mortise holes as noted by Tew, who thought they came 
from a nearby ecclesiastical building. Since much of the 
masonry appears to be from the church of the Priory, we 
wondered if the beams may have come from there also. It at 
least seemed possible that we might be able to demonstrate 
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that some of these beams were of older date than the mid- 
sixteenth century, possibly that some were old enough to have 
been part of the original fabric of the church (c. 1090), or to 
fit one of the rebuilding phases. 

Professor R. D. Preston, of Leeds University, has been 
examining a possible technique for dating archaeological 
timber by measuring its water-holding capacity, and we were 
aware that he was wanting samples of timber for these tests. 
The method has been developed on the basis of wood which 
has been in waterlogged ground, e.g. the piles of bridges, etc., 
and it was not certain that beams from buildings, even if 
exposed to the elements for many years, would necessarily 
give the same results. Nevertheless, Professor Preston kindly 
agreed to test some samples from the New Hall, and for the 
first of these gave a suggested dating, on the basis of com- 
parison with wood from waterlogged ground, for the mid- 
fourteenth century. This seems to be sufficient to confirm that 
the wood was second-hand when the hall was built. In view 
of the different conditions under which the beams have been 
standing it appears likely, to us, that this dating will possibly 
err on the late side, and that an earlier date might have been 
indicated if there had been more constructional timbers avail- 
able from dated contexts for comparison. 

Another possible dating technique involves the study of the 
patterns of the tree rings, or dendrochronology.*’ To this end 
about thirty beams were sectioned, and tree-ring plots pre- 
pared. Sample plots were forwarded to Dr Schove to see if he 
could date them from his reference material, but unfortunately 
this has not proved possible. Whatever the causative factors 
influencing the widths of the annual rings, it seems clear that 
material from the north of England cannot be dated by refer- 
ence to standard plots based on southern material. Conse- 
quently we are now trying to build up our own reference plots 
from dated timber of northern origins, with the immediate aim 
of covering the period from the Conquest to modern times. 
Considerable progress has been made with this, and we are 
grateful to those who have contributed samples of timbers, 
and to Mr A. Fisher, F.I.M., A.M.I.Mech.E., who has under- 
taken the polishing and measuring of the samples, and prepared 
many of the plots. A full account of these will be published 
elsewhere when the series is complete. 


17 D. J. Schove and A. W. G. Lowther, ‘‘Tree-rings and medieval archaeology’’, 
in Medieval Archaeology, I, 78-95; III, 288. 
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THE “EXCAVATIONS 


As A BASIS for surveying and recording, a base-line along the 
middle terrace was used initially, and adjacent structures were 
fixed by offsets and ties. When more extensive excavation was 
contemplated, this was incorporated into a grid of fifty-foot 
Squares embracing the whole field. Permanent markers were 
installed at strategic intersections. 

The median axes of the grid are fixed as follows: 


(a) The west/east axis, when projected, meets the Box Lane 
boundary at a point two hundred and one feet south of 
the south-east corner of the Grange Cottages site, and 
meets Mill Dam Lane at a point fifty-seven feet six inches 
north of the north-west corner of No. 14 Mill Dam Lane. 


(b) The north/south axis meets Ferrybridge Road at a point 
two hundred and forty-eight feet west of the top of Box 
Lane (or three feet west of the end of the brick walling) 
and reaches the end of Fox Terrace ten feet six inches 
west of the north-east corner of this block of houses. 


The intersection of these axes lies within the decagonal 
chapter-house. The fifty-foot squares are designated by num- 
bers and letters. The principal east/west axis lies between 
numbers nine and ten, and the corresponding north/south axis 
between letters F and G. 

A horizontal datum was selected in the vicinity of each of 
the areas being excavated, and subsequently evaluated against 
the available bench marks. 

Actual excavation trenches are usually ten feet square, with 
baulks alternately two feet and three feet wide. 

An immediate plan was made of such vestiges of walling as 
appear above ground (Fig. 4). These in no case show more 
than one course of masonry above present turf. The 1957 test 
trenching had indicated the lines of these and other walls over 
a wider area, and in 1958 a start was made on the systematic 
working of the grid squares. It is still hoped that financial 
support might some day make it possible to expose perman- 
ently the surviving walling, and to outline on the surface the 
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position of the other buildings. Consequently we have not dis- 
turbed the actual structures more than necessary, and usually 
have not cut through them. 

‘“Dissolution’’ floor levels on the flat terraces almost coincide 
with present turf level, and any floor make-up is often 
contaminated with post-monastic material. Only rarely does 
any trace of actual floor surface survive. Floor levels in the 
church are better preserved, since they now carry three or 
four feet of over-burden. Even so, flags or tiles have been 
removed, and only the foundations of the floors remain. 

The uncovering of the remains of the church involved heavy 
manual labour, for which not all our volunteers were fitted. 
Because of this, the less strenuous work on the terrace con- 
tinued side by side with the uncovering of the church area. 


THE MAIN CLOISTER (Fig. 24) 


The cloister garth is not quite square, measuring sixty-six 
feet across the north side, seventy-one feet six inches on the 
east, seventy feet on the west, and sixty-five feet on the south, 
giving an angle of 87° at the north-east corner and 93° at the 
north-west. 

The modern sewer trench enters at about the middle of 
the west side, and cuts the south cloister towards its eastern 
end. 

The garth walls are two feet six inches thick, with an offset 
on the garth side adding a further fifteen inches. Foundations 
average twelve inches deep and rest on natural clays, but are 
more deeply founded and of larger cobbles, with an external 
offset, at each of the four corners. 

The east wall stands a little higher than the others, and 
shows evidence of rebuilding, with re-used bases of twin- 
column arcading incorporated into the footings. The adjacent 
floor make-up, which is not sealed, contained thirteenth-century 
pottery, and it seems reasonable to suppose that this rebuild- 
ing coincided with the glazing of the cloisters. 

Generally, the cloister floors have been destroyed, though 
some of the make-up survives. A few tiles were found in situ 
in the north-east corner, each being ten and a half inches 
square and one and a quarter inches thick. They have a 
reddish body with blue slip, and traces of glaze. In this 
locality they were obviously laid at 45° to the adjacent walls, 
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with similar tiles cut diagonally to fit along the edges. These 
triangular edging tiles are coated with white slip, and yellow 
galena glaze. There have been some interments in the east 
cloister (for detaiis see Appendix G) 2,'0,07, 3) 15, 16). Three 
earthen graves near the chapter-house doorway are protected 
by grave slabs at floor level, and farther north a shaped stone 
coffin is partly trapped under the rebuilt garth wall. The coffin 
must pre-date the rebuilding of this wall, and the covering 
slab has been shortened to accommodate the wall. 

The south wall of the garth is cut by the modern sewer. A 
four-foot length at the extreme eastern end has been involved 
in the rebuilding of the east garth wall. The remaining seven- 
teen feet on this side of the sewer have not been involved, and 
a clear butt joint results. West of the sewer trench the garth 
wall is identical in character with the seventeen-foot length, 
but is not accurately in line with it. Whatever the reason for 
this change of alignment, it took effect in the part now 
destroyed. 

At the western end of the south cloister a small drain (Fig. 
24) crosses from the face of the refectory wall, passing through 
the garth wall, receives a branch from a drip channel adjacent 
to a buttress, runs westwards inside the garth, under the west 
wall and then south-westerly to the cellarium, where it turns 
more southerly with a steep fall, to emerge at ground level 
on the lowest terrace. It is here cut by a cobble-filled trench 
which is probably part of the foundations of some other build- 
ing not so far explored. The drain is not later than the walls 
which cross its path. It does not come from within the refectory 
but possibly from a lavatorium in the south cloister. The 
section crossing the cloister is of channelled stone, and about 
three inches wide. We found it open, but it was doubtless 
roofed by the paving of the walk. Elsewhere the drain is of 
roughly shaped walling stones on a flag floor, and roofed with 
flags. Within the garth it is about five inches wide and four to 
five inches deep. South of the cellarium it is eight to nine 
inches wide and deep, and is only roofed where it passes under 
wall foundations. There are heavy boulder footings under the 
wall of the garth where the drain crosses it, but these appear 
to be related to the corner reinforcements already noted. A 
coin was found near the buttress of the garth wall, not sealed 
(Appendix F, 4). 

The channel of the drain is almost completely blocked by 
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a fallen stone in the footings of the south wall of the garth. 
This could not have reached its present position after the garth 
wall was built, and must have seriously reduced the efficiency 
of this section of the drain. 

The west wall of the garth is also cut by the sewer trench. 
The southern portion is contemporary with the south wall, 
and there is no reason to doubt that the surviving work is all 
of original date. Just south of the sewer trench there is a hint 
of jamb base mouldings and, though this is not conclusive, it 
looks as though the sewer runs through a former doorway of 
the garth wall. 

We found no graves in the south cloister walk, but a number 
occur towards the northern end of the west walk. One shaped 
stone coffin near the north-west corner lacks its cover, but 
even so comes to present ground level. Floor make-up to at 
least the thickness of the lid is therefore missing. (See Appendix 
Gy 24 20, 27, 28.) 

The north cloister walk, or scriptorium, is largely under- 
neath the banking of higher ground. The two ends have been 
excavated, and four other test trenches taken across the walk 
to link the garth with the wall of the church. They showed 
the garth wall to be wider here than on the other three sides, 
and the north cloister is also a foot wider than the south, east 
and west walks. A mortar floor of the scriptorium was intact 
in two of the trenches, but no surfacing flags or tiles survive. 
The make-up of this floor rested on compact clays, and yielded 
a scriber or stylus (Appendix D and Fig. 25, f), which Mr 
G. C. Dunning thinks could be of early twelfth-century date. 
A half-groat of Henry VII (1485-1509) (Appendix F, 15) was 
found on top of the mortar. 

On the north side of the scriptorium, rubble core of the 
church wall occurred patchily, and indicated the general line 
of the wall, but had no faced stone in any of the trenches, 
nor any definite indication of where the ashlar had been. The 
rubble core was banked to the level of the floor of the south 
aisle of the church. 

The planning data for the church wall suggested that the 
nave was built on a slightly different axis from the earlier parts 
of the east end of the church, and the change of direction takes 
place west of the first bay (see also p. 44). 

A good deal of pottery was found in the floor make-up of 
the cloister walks, particularly in the south-west corner. It 
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is dominantly thirteenth-century in date, but was not sealed 
and is contaminated with later wares. 


THE EASTERN RANGE (Fig. 5) 


The west wall of the south transept (p. 33) accounts for the 
first twenty-five feet of this range (Fig. 5). The ashlar facing 
of this wall is still standing to about three feet above the cloister 
floor, and rubble core carries it up to the transept floor level. 
In the extreme corner a flight of three small steps runs up into 
the corner. There is nothing to suggest that these steps ever 
passed into or through the transept wall, and the top platform 
is less than eighteen inches wide. The steps butt on to the 
church walls and are edged with a light curved wall on the 
south (see also p. 31). There is no sign of the usual aumbry. 


Early Chapter-house 


South of the transept the outlines of a slype, or small passage, 
are indicated by two courses of faced walling. The room is 
not symmetrical and its southern wall (Fig. 5, Wall 29) is not 
at right angles to the cloister. At the western end the room 
is eight feet four inches wide, narrowing eastwards to a 
minimum of seven feet six inches, but expanding to eight feet 
six inches at the east end. The north wall is, of course, the 
end of the transept. It carries a bench along most of its length, 
but this is stopped six feet from the eastern wall to give clear- 
ance for a door in the north-east corner. There is a further 
course of squared stones above the bench, backed by rubble 
core rising to the floor level of the transept. 

The west wall stands one course high, with a step on the 
inside. There is no clear proof of an entry from the cloister, 
though the step rather implies one. The top of the wall is worn, 
as if subjected to pedestrian traffic, but this may not be of 
medieval date, and there are no signs of jamb bases. At the 
eastern end of the room a more pretentious doorway (Fig. 6) 
is fitted, with the surviving jambs showing mouldings of filleted 
rounds with deep hollows, carried on tall polygonal plinths. 
The mouldings are on the east side of the doorway, whilst the 
door itself opened westwards. Hinge sockets show that it was 
hung from the transept wall, and when open it would fit into 
the recess already noted. The door opening is four feet five 
inches wide, and has a raised sill. South of the doorway a 
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short section of walling follows the line of the main range, but 
is partly obscured by the later polygonal building, and the 
abutment of Wall 29. 

The south wall of this room (Fig. 5, Wall 29) is of light 
construction. It stands two courses high, and rests on shallow 
footings. It butts on to the main walls at either end and is 
clearly an insertion; and it contains re-used Early English 
moulding, serving as squared masonry. The floor of this room 
has been badly damaged by falling masonry, and yielded little 
to the excavation. There were occasional patches of yellow 
mortar, sufficient to indicate a floor level associated with Wall 
29 and the sill of the doorway, and there was also evidence 
of an earlier floor passing under this wall and eventually traced 
across to Wall 32. The upper floor is elsewhere dated by three 
coins (Appendix F’, 3, 5 and 6) of the closing years of the four- 
feemin Cem uny . 

It is, therefore, clear that the slype, or small room, has been 
created by the partitioning of a room originally extending 
from the transept gable to Wall 32. We regard this room as 
the original chapter-house and, if contained within the width 
of the dorter range, it would be approximately twenty-seven 
feet square. 

The southern two-thirds of this earlier room served as a 
vestibule connecting the decagonal chapter-house and the 
cloister. The foundations of the south wall of the vestibule 
(Wall 32) are contemporary with those of the cloister wall. 
Two courses remain for the western half of its length, whilst 
the eastern end consists only of foundations. There is a bench 
along the surviving section of wall. 

The walls stand on heavy foundations which appear as an 
offset in the cloister, and link this early chapter-house to the 
transept. They also extend northwards under the doorway 
of the decagonal building, and again appear to bond into those 
of the transept. They indicate that the laying-out of the founda- 
tions of the first chapter-house was an integral part of the 
establishment of the outline of the church. 

It was noticed that the lowest course of footings in the south 
wall of the transept consisted of roughly squared stones set 
almost vertically, but pitched slightly to the east, giving the 
impression of a single course of herring-bone work. This 
character is found also in Wall 32, and the eastward prolonga- 
tion of this where it passes underneath the decagonal chapter- 
house (Fig. 5), and in parts of Wall 28 (p. 66). 
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The Chapter-house excavation (Supervisor: Mrs Bellamy) 


The vestibule and the decagonal chapter-house were fully 
excavated in 1958. The floor of the vestibule is almost com- 
pletely destroyed as a consequence of the 1932 excavations, 
and subsequent unauthorized attempts to investigate some 
obvious graves, but we were able to plan the existing inter- 
ments and examine the structural features. The latest floor 
level was missing completely, though its level can be deter- 
mined against the base of Wall 29. Traces of an earlier floor 
occurred paichily but it is much mutilated, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the interments, and we were not able to 
relate the graves themselves to the stratified levels. It passes 
underneath Wall 29, clearing the foot of that wall by eleven 
inches, and appears north of the wall but one and a half inches 
higher. The wall was undercut at one point to examine the 
nature of this change in levels, and it was found that the mortar 
is stepped vertically under the middle of Wall 29. It was not 
possible to decide whether this means merely a stepped floor 
level, or implies that a light screen existed before the wall 
was introduced. 

Towards the south-west corner of the room the upper floor 
was slightly better preserved, and sealed three coins lying in 
close proximity. The coins are listed in Appendix F, 3, 5 and 
6. They all belong to the closing years of the fourteenth 
century. The first floor of early twelfth-century date seems to 
have been almost completely removed when the range was 
altered, and the only vestige of it was near the east side of 
the room where it is at offset level to the foundations crossing 
the doorway of the polygonal building. The middle floor mortar 
passes completely over these foundations, and is later than the 
demolition of the eastern wall. The last floor was removed in 
1932, but we are told that it consisted of blue and yellow tiles 
laid chequer fashion. A few fragments of such tiles are still 
trapped under the bottom course of walling in the later chapter- 
house. 

Apart from the three coins, small finds were scarce. Large 
quantities of window glass were found in the superficial layers, 
much of it coated with mortar, and some of it patterned 
(Appendix C), and there were a few sherds of pottery, usually 
unstratified or of indeterminate date. 

The doorway from the cloister is five feet wide, with recessed 
angles on the cloister side. It was rebuilt when the decagonal 
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chapter-house was erected, and provided with jamb bases of 
‘water-holding’ type to carry four cylindrical shafts (Fig. 
19). These bases are still in position. 

The doorway to the decagonal chapter-house was excavated 
in 1959. As already noticed, the last occupation floor has been 
destroyed but two other floor levels were found, together with 
foundation cobbling on the line of the eastern wall of the dorter 
range. These foundations are five feet three inches wide, and 
bedded into natural clays to a depth of at least three feet. They 
are contemporary with Wall 32, and appear to be bonded into 
the east/west foundations of Wall 31 (but see p. 11). There 
is a suggestion of offsets on both sides with mortar levels 
running on to them. On the west side two mortar floors are 
present, with four inches of make-up between them. The 
lowest runs on to the offset and the upper one passes over 
the wall foundations. On the east side there are probably two 
floor levels, but there is no separation of them at this point. 
Farther east (see p. 10) we had noted two mortar floors pass- 
ing over the north/south limb of Wall 31. A third floor 
make-up is present in places, and carried the tile floor of the 
decagonal building (Fig. 7). 

The entry to the decagonal building is flanked by jamb 
bases of the ‘‘water-holding’’ type. The plinths for these have 
been let into the cobble foundations of the earlier wall and 
had to be packed with small stones. The centres are seven 
feet four inches apart. North of the doorway a length of the 
original east wall survives, standing on the foundation cobbles. 
At floor level this wall is four feet two inches wide, but above 
the lowest course it is reduced to two feet six inches, leaving 
the base for a bench on the western face. There is a seven-foot 
length of this wall, later extended a further three feet eight 
inches to the jamb of the passage door noted above. The 
extension makes a distinct butt joint to the earlier work, and 
close examination of the joint revealed a third jamb base of 
the ““water-holding’’ type covered by the extension, and seven 
feet from the northern end of the pair already seen. A fourth 
such base may be hidden by the later north jamb of the passage 
doorway. 

The third phase of development is in the building of the 
decagonal chapter-house, and the north-west side of this butts 
on, and overlaps the remnants of the original east wall of 
the range. 
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On the south side of the doorway into the decagonal room, 
the walling of the latter more completely dominates the scene. 
The original twelfth-century wall seems to have been com- 
pletely dismantled, though its western edge can be traced. 
Possibly it was refaced when the later building was erected, 
but if so, the facing has been robbed. 


The Decagonal Chapter-house 


The outline of this room is clearly visible: about thirty-four 
feet in diameter and with ten sides, not eight, as stated in the 
1932 reports. The lengths of the internal faces vary between 
ten and eleven feet, and the main wall is two feet six inches 
to three feet thick. There is the foundation for a bench eighteen 
to twenty-one inches wide on all sides, and an offset one foot 
ten inches wide, just above floor level. The wall itself is now 
scarcely higher than the bench, but photographs taken in 
1932 show another course of masonry capped by a chamfered 
course which looks like the sill level for the windows. On the 
north-west face two small ‘‘water-holding’’ pillar bases are 
set on the lower step, backing against the bench, and suggest- 
ing an arched recess or sedilia five feet wide. We are told that 
a lectern was found in front of this position in 1932. The foot 
of a stone coffin protrudes into the room from under the walls, 
immediately below this arch, and obviously ante-dates the 
decagonal building (Appendix G, 41). Externally, the chapter- 
house is buttressed on all the angles except the north and the 
north-west, where it is possible there may have been an arched 
support or flying buttress from the square transept-chapel. The 
buttresses on either side of Wall 28 are lighter than the re- 
mainder, and it seems likely that Wall 28 took some of the 
thrust. 

The interior of the room was excavated in four squares set 
to our grid, with cross baulks on the grid axes. It has already 
been said that the latest floor level was destroyed in 1932. The 
obvious presence of two graves in the eastern half of the room 
had proved an irresistible temptation to local people, and they 
had both been disturbed and all floors cut in their vicinity. 
There was no evidence of a central pillar for the room (cf. 
Lincoln) or any foundation cobbling that might have had such 
implications. Such evidence may have been destroyed in 1932, 
but we should have expected the foundations at a greater depth 
than was then disturbed. Heavy cobble foundations, however, 
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of two earlier walls were found underneath the floor levels. 
One of these, crossing the north side of the room, is in line 
with Wall 28 to the north-east. It is fairly lightly founded in 
this section and passes underneath the decagonal building at 
the north-east corner. Westwards, the wall stops short of the 
later structure, thus leaving room for the stone coffin (G 41). 
Its northern edge is hidden by the later walling, but it prob- 
ably received Wall 133 at some stage (p. 67). It also turns 
southwards, but is destroyed after two or three feet. Else- 
where it is suggested that this might originally have been part 
of the north garth wall of a lesser cloister (See p. 70). 

The other line of foundation cobbling (Wall 31) crosses the 
southern side of the decagonal building in line with Wall 32, 
and so far as we can tell is contemporary with that. Its southern 
face is hidden by the later walling. Eighteen feet from the main 
wall of the eastern range, Wall 31 turns northwards to butt 
against the foundations just described. It is clearly later than 
those. It is three feet wide, and the cobbling extends to four 
feet below floor levels. Two mortar floors survive in places, 
and both pass over the north-running part of Wall 31. They 
are limited by Wall 28 on the north, and probably by the east- 
running section of Wall 31 on the south. The actual associa- 
tion of these floors with this latter could not be decided because 
of earlier disturbances. 

The eastern limits of these floors await further excavation 
outside the decagonal building (see p. IT). 

The early foundations (Walls 28 and 31) consist of cobbles 
of “‘shelly’’ limestone. The lowest courses of the decagonal 
building include some cobbles of sandstone (see Appendix A). 

The two interments in the eastern half of the chapter-house 
are on the east side of Wall 31. One of them (G, 10) cuts into 
the foundations of this wall, and unless this was never more 
than a sleeper wall must be later than the demolition of the 
wall. The other coffin (G, 9) extends a few inches underneath 
the step of the late building, but probably could have been 
so inserted after that building was erected. 

Large quantities of window glass were found in the super- 
ficial layers both inside and outside the decagonal chapter- 
house. It was all unstratified, but is probably late medieval. 


Discussion 
The eastern limits of the first chapter-house are a little 
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uncertain. As already noted, the earliest floor level rides on to 
the offset of the wall crossing underneath the doorway to the 
decagonal building. This suggests that at first there was an 
almost square room within the width of the range, later ex- 
tended in relation to Wall 31, and later still replaced by the 
decagonal building, and that the three floor levels are directly 
related to these three phases of construction. Without removing 
the remains of the latter, it is difficult to determine exactly 
how the developments were made. The east/west portion of 
Wall 31 appears to be contemporary with Wall 32 and the 
northern run of Wall 33, but the south-west edge of the 
decagonal building is so near this junction that we cannot be 
sure. If there were corner buttresses at the angle of Walls 32 
and 33, Wall 31 may butt against the one on the east side, 
and the butt join will be obscured by the later masonry. Mr 
P. G. M. Dickinson, of Saffron Walden, has pointed out that 
the original chapter-house might reasonably be expected to 
have had an apsidal end at this early date. The decagonal 
building may be concealing such a termination, though there 
was no sign of a wall out to the east when we examined the 
south-east corner of Wall 31. If there was an apse, the north/ 
south section of Wall 31 would be the sleeper wall across the 
diameter, and it is true that the only two floor levels seen 
within the polygonal building pass over this wall and appar- 
enily pre-date the later building. The area immediately east 
of the polygonal building was examined in 1962, and the 
external aspect of the foundations carefully explored. We could 
find no evidence that the foundations were other than those 
inserted when the polygonal building was erected, they 
followed the angles and buttresses faithfully, and there was 
nothing to support the idea of an apsidal end. The two floor 
levels seen inside the polygonal building, must therefore, 
represent original and later floors of that room. This leaves 
the role of Wall 31 unresolved, since we could find no evi- 
dence of any floor directly associated with it. It would seem 
to be later than Wall 28 and possibly later than Wall 33; the 
heavy foundations suggest a substantial building, but it is 
difficult to see the rest of its outline. 

The outline of the decagonal building is beyond question, 
and there seems little room for doubt about its thirteenth- 
century date. 

We are reminded that the Visitors from Cluny in 1279 found 
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that the monastery had liabilities of £233, reduced from 
£2,133 in 1267, and wonder if these liabilities might be con- 
nected with the fairly extensive alterations to the eastern range 
in that century. In 1262 the liabilities had been £066, so extra 
liabilities of some £1,460 had been incurred during that five- 
year period. 

The foundations of the main walls of the eastern range can 
be traced as far as the modern sewer, and picked up again 
south of that intrusion. At this southern end they carry an 
increasing amount of modern overburden, and their final 
limits have not yet been sought. A distinct butt joint where 
the eastern foundations meet the south wall of the first chapter- 
house suggests that the first phase of building took the 
chapter-house in with the church, and the rest of the dorter 
range belongs to the second phase. 


Inner Parlour (Fig. 5) 


Immediately south of the chapter-house there is evidence 
of an almost square room occupying the full width of the 
range, and extending eighteen feet along it, provisionally 
called the inner parlour. Beyond this a passage pierces the 
range to communicate between the main cloister and the lesser 
cloister to the east. The passage is seven feet six inches wide, 
and directly in line with the south walk of the main cloister. 
South of this, another room extends across the full width of 
the range and twenty-four feet down it. Its southern wall is 
in line within the south side of the warming-house. The main 
range continues farther south, but has not been excavated. 

The parlour is entered by a doorway from the cloister in 
the north-west corner of the room. This has a raised sill and 
step within the thickness of the wall, and is devoid of any 
trace of jamb mouldings. 

The present doorway is an insertion into the earlier wall, 
and we found evidence of the earlier opening, at cloister level, 
underneath it. The present opening is one foot farther north 
than the original one, and this was achieved by laying bridging 
flags on the lowest course of the original door opening, and 
the raised sill rests on these. The cavity under the flags has 
been packed with sandy mortar. There was no evidence of 
jamb mouldings for the earlier door opening. 

The internal arrangements of the room, as we now find them, 
are complex. The north wall (Wall 32) is the south wall of 
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the first chapter-house, and as already noted, the founda- 
tions of this wall extend right across the range and out to the 
east, where they are hidden by the decagonal building. Half- 
way across the parlour there is a section of walling (Wall 47) 
running down the range, resting on shallow foundations but 
retaining two courses of faced stone. One of the stones still 
shows white plaster with traces of a scroll design in reddish- 
brown paint. Wall 47 is later than Wall 32, but must have 
been in position before Wall 48 was inserted. Wall 48 itself 
is intimately associated with alterations in the western half 
of the room, and is probably contemporary with the alteration 
of the doorway. Wall 48 butts on to Wall 47, and also on to 
the altered doorway (see Fig. 5). It is faced on the north side 
and in the angle directed towards the south-east, but the area 
between 48 and 49 is packed with rubble and débris, and 
Wall 48 has no definable face on this side. In the débris we 
found three stone treads, each slightly tapered, and shaped 
at the narrow end as if to fit a newel. The treads are respectively 
three feet nine inches, three feet four inches, and two feet 
three inches long, and would seem to have come from a 
turning angle of a staircase. On the basis of these, and the 
general character of the construction in this corner, it seems 
that a flight of stone steps ran up the inside face of Wall 40, 
to give access to the dormitory above. Wall 49 is faced on its 
eastern side throughout this section, and it would seem that 
the stairs were not included in the original planning of the 
room. The alteration of the doorway at the foot of these stairs 
was probably necessary to accommodate them. The founda- 
tions of Wall 48 include one length of cylindrical column of 
a type that might well have come from twin-column arcading, 
and it seems reasonable to suggest that the insertion of this 
staircase, the alteration to the doorway, and alterations to the 
wall on the east side of the garth, may all be part of a sub- 
stantial redesigning of this range of the monastery. 

The alterations to this part of the parlour involved laying 
a new floor within the room. This is contemporary with the 
stairs and altered doorway, but unfortunately gave no dating 
material except two somewhat indeterminate sherds of pottery, 
found under the raised sill of the doorway, and these are not 
likely to be earlier than thirteenth century in date. 

Some further sub-division of this room is implied by two 
rows of stones (45 and 46) running northwards from Wall 48. 
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They are each represented by a single course of walling, one 
stone wide, standing on the mortar floor and butting against 
Wall 48. They do not extend as far as Wall 32, and their 
purpose is uncertain. They serve to divide this part of the 
room into three small chambers, each about five feet square, 
but there is nothing to determine whether they were a monastic 
structure or some modification introduced immediately after 
the Dissolution. 

The remaining area of the original parlour was not very 
productive. None of the adjacent walls survives, other than 
as a foundation, and the site was probably disturbed in the 
1932 excavations. We found no traces of floor levels, and no 
stratification. A large quantity of medieval window glass was 
concentrated in the angle of Walls 32 and 33, much of it en- 
crusted with mortar, and a fair proportion of it patterned. 
It may have come from the windows of the decagonal chapter- 
house, but this cannot be certain. 


Passage (Fig. 5) 

Wall 78, separating the parlour from the passage, has been 
completely demolished and robbed. A mortar floor within the 
confines of the passage has a clear edge on its northern side, 
and this marks the line of Wall 78. A six-foot length of lead 
pipe was found under the mortar, and this was in line with a 
shorter piece found previously in the south-east corner of the 
cloister. The pipe was about two inches in diameter, made 
from sheet lead rolled into a cylinder, and soldered down the 
seam. It is now in the Castle museum. A ‘‘short-cross’’ half- 
penny (1180-1247) was found in association with the lead 
pipe in the passage, and was sealed by the mortar floor 
(Appendix F, 1). A silver penny of Edward II (1317-27) was 
found above the mortar floor, unsealed (Appendix F, 2). 

The west wall of the dorter range (Wall 49) retains two 
courses of dressed stone as far as the end of Wall 78. It is 
destroyed where the passage doorway might be expected, and 
there is no sign of door jambs. The foundations can be traced 
right through to the junction of 49 with 50. South of Wall 50, 
the foundations continue until cut by the modern sewer, with 
a distinct edge on the warming-house side, but with no defin- 
able limit on the east. The foundations of Wall 53 cross the 
range to form the south wall of the passage, and a light wall 
(Wall 52) runs southwards from this. 
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Onginal Day Stairs (Fig. 5) 

The entire area between Wall 52 and the warming-house 
carries a heavy packing of foundation cobbling, and this 
extends southwards from Wall 53 to the edge of the sewer. 
South of the sewer, Wall 51 reappears, with a width of seven 
feet, to make an angle with Wall 80 crossing the range. 

We considered the possibility that this heavy cobbling might 
represent the foundations of large chimneys for the warming- 
house fires, but as two fireplaces were found on the west side 
of this room, and there was no sign of burning on the cobbling, 
it is probable that these foundations mark the position of the 
original day stairs to the dormitory. They would, presumably, 
be dismantled when the later day stairs were inserted into the 
former parlour. The surviving base of the stairs is about thirty 
feet long and ten feet wide over-all, giving a staircase about 
five feet wide. Access would be from the passage. There seems 
to have been an alcove or recess under the southern end. 

Wall 80 obviously crossed the range at the southern end of 
the stair foundations, though most of it has been destroyed 
by the sewer. We saw sufficient of the western end to record 
its width, and to note that it was bonded-in to Wall 51, and 
evidently original. Its junction with Wall 53 was badly dis- 
turbed by the edge of the sewer trench, though some of the 
large cobbles in the disturbed area seemed more likely to 
belong to Wall 80 because of their position. 

Both Walls 51 and 53 continue farther south than Wall 80, 
but do not appear to extend as far as the foot of the next bank. 
A test trench on the lower terrace gave wall foundations run- 
ning southwards, but they were not quite in line with the main 
walls of the range, so further excavation was deferred. 


THE SOUTHERN RANGE (Site supervisor: S. Heath) 
The Warming-house 


The warming-house and the refectory occupy the range of 
buildings south of the cloister, with the warming-house at the 
eastern end (Fig. 5). It is twelve feet wide and twenty-five 
feet from north to south. All four walls are contemporary and 
it has been built at the same time as the adjacent parts of 
the eastern range. Two fireplaces have been located against 
the western wall, but they are not original. The first fireplace 
would probably be in the middle of the room, and whilst this 
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area is largely destroyed by the modern sewer, an extensive 
patch of charcoal near the edge of the sewer trench may be 
indicative of it. The other fireplaces are both associated with 
later floor levels. The northernmost has been built into the 
wall, the hearth is made of stone slabs, and there is a heavy 
stone curb with a groove along the upper surface. The northern 
area of the hearth is considerably broken and shows some 
signs of subsidence, and lacks its curb, though there are signs 
of a much decayed curb against the wall at the north-west 
corner. 

The southernmost hearth has been removed completely, but 
a bed of charcoal marks its position, and is still showing a 
raised edge where it accumulated against the curb stones (Fig. 
7, C). The northern hearth is seven feet long and about two 
feet six inches deep, projecting twelve inches from the wall 
face. The impression of the other hearth is about the same 
length and projecting two feet into the room. There is no 
surviving fabric of the firebacks. 

A small cupboard is let into the south wall, and appears to 
have had a drain out to the south. At the side of this two 
grooves in the wall may mark the position of some fitment. 
The grooves are quarter round, and of six inches radius. They 
are three feet three inches apart. The wall itself is only two 
feet thick, but has a four-inch offset on each side. There is 
another groove, five inches by four inches, on the west wall, 
six feet north of the corner. Three floor levels were demon- 
strable in this room (Fig. 7, C). The lowest is at the offset 
level of the west wall, the middle one passes under the fire- 
places, and the upper one carries the hearths. The last floor 
level is two feet above the offset course of the western wall. 
A few sherds of twelfth-century pottery occurred in the 
make-up of each floor, and no other dating material was re- 
covered in the part sectioned. 


The Refectory 


The refectory occupies most, if not all, of the rest of the 
southern range (Fig. 24). Its south wall has been located at 
the south-east corner, and indicates a north-to-south width 
of thirty feet. There is a door into the room at this corner, 
with a step up from the south, and the wall itself butts on to 
the west side of the warming-house. 

The north wall of this building was excavated in associa- 
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tion with the south side of the cloister, but is only represented 
by foundations. The general thickness at foundation level is 
three feet six inches, but the eastern half increased to about 
seven feet to accommodate a long recess on the cloister face. 
The recess is two feet deep and twelve feet long. The small 
drain, already noted (p. 3), originates near the recess and 
we suggest that a lavatorium and towel closet were built into 
this wall. There is evidence of a door into the refectory opposite 
the west alley of the cloisters, but no jambs remain. 

The western end of this range intrudes on to an area used 
daily for impromptu football matches by the local workpeople, 
and any attempt to excavate here creates animosity, but the 
western boundary of the refectory cannot be determined until 
this section is opened. 

The eastern end of the south wall of the refectory is near 
the edge of the terrace, and carries about four feet of modern 
overburden. The assumed line of the wall would place its 
western end at the foot of the banking, and a test trench in 
this position did give wall foundations of appropriate character 
on the expected line. It showed no evidence of floor make-up 
inside the refectory, and we suspect that all monastic floors 
were higher than the surviving medieval level. 

On the south side of the wall, however, traces were found 
of a paved walk alongside the wall itself, with an edging curb 
three feet six inches from the wall. This seems to support 
the view that any buildings on the present lower terrace were 
floored at a lower level than those surrounding the cloister. 

Two other test trenches were driven into the bank in this 
neighbourhood. The first, ten feet east of the above, exposed 
part of a large fireplace which may well belong to the abbey 
kitchen. The area was rich in animal bones, and it was de- 
cided to abandon the trench until gridded excavation was 
practicable. A length of walling running away to the south 
is visible without excavation, and is shown on the plan. 

The second test trench, west of the first, exposed another 
section of the curbed walk, with the curb itself stopping in 
the middle of the trench. The westernmost stone of the curb 
showed a hinge socket, and implied a gate at this point. Wall 
foundations were found three feet six inches north of the curb, 
but were much narrower than expected, and require more 
extensive excavation. There was no stratified dating evidence 
from any of these trenches. 
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THE WESTERN RANGE 
Southern pari 


This range is the least promising. The modern sewer crosses 
through the middle portion, and a currently used footpath 
follows much the same line. The southern end of the range 
encroaches on to the footballing area, and gets badly churned 
in wet weather. The surface is almost pure clay, which sets 
like concrete after a few hot days, and is treacherously greasy 
after rain. Some excavation was attempted in 1959, but soon 
abandoned because of the frequent invasion of footballs, 
closely followed by players, into the excavation trenches. 

Sufficient was seen to plan some walling in the area, but 
more information could be abstracted if there were an 
opportunity for more sustained work. 

The east wall of the range has been planned from the sewer 
to the refectory, and at foundation level is contemporary with 
the north wall of the latter building. The west wall has been 
excavated north of the sewer, but not located with certainty 
on the south side. Some light party walls divide the southern 
end of the range into smaller rooms, and these retain a floor 
make-up of heavy cobbles. The make-up appears to be of 
thirteenth-century date on the evidence of the pottery. 

In the somewhat limited trenches it was not easy to 
differentiate between floor make-up and wall foundations, and 
only a general clearance of this area, with opportunity to 
examine the sub-floor stratification, can provide a satisfactory 
analysis. 

Such structural features as we were able to record are shown 
on the plan (Fig. 24). 

A few feet west of the range a well-defined wall foundation 
(Wall 98) is visible at ground level. It emerges from the bank- 
ing at the northern end, is cut by the sewer, but reappears 
beyond. There is a slight change of direction some fifty feet 
down the range, and after another twelve feet it terminates 
in a paved area about seven feet square. It gives the impression 
of a porch or small tower, with a door in its western wall. 

The western edge of the present field is about one hundred 
feet from Wall 98. A grassy bank marks the field boundary, 
and is founded on rubble and mortar. We have not excavated 
it, and are not certain whether it marks the line of the precinct 
wall or is solely a post-monastic accumulation. Apart from 
Wall ror (see below) we have no present knowledge of any 
monastic buildings west of Wall 08. 
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Northern part (Supervisor: Mrs Bellamy) 


The northern end of the range was more rewarding, and a 
triangular area bounded on the north by the church wall, on 
the east by the cloister, and with the sewer crossing from 
north-west to south-east, was fully excavated in a block of 
trenches aligned to the grid (Fig. 8). 

Clearance of the turf and superficial débris showed that the 
eastern wall has been robbed of all squared stone, but the 
foundations remain for a length of forty feet from the church 
to the sewer. 

The church wall has been protected to some extent by the 
banking of the present ground level, so that, across the 
northern end of the cellarwwm, this wall still retains a two- 
course facing of ashlar on its southern face. A late fireplace 
has been inserted in the middle of the wall. 

The west wall of the range also retains some of its lower 
courses, and a twenty-two foot length is available for examina- 
tion on the north side of the sewer. The range is shown as 
being thirty-two feet wide. 

The remains of a late wall crossing the range some twenty 
feet south of the church completes the outline of a room. 

Six trenches were planned to excavate this room, so posi- 
tioned that the walls on the east, west and south sides would 
be spanned. An east-to-west baulk was left across the middle 
of the room, and two north-to-south baulks crossed this at 
right-angles. All baulks were ultimately removed. 

The fireplace was cleared first, and found to be in a good 
state of preservation. It is let into the main fabric of the wall 
of the church, backing against the extreme western end of 
the south aisle. It is seven feet six inches wide across the front, 
and five feet across the back, one foot three inches deep, and 
the fire-back remains some three feet high. The back is built 
of thin flat stones laid in horizontal courses, each course two 
to three inches deep. The stones are reddened with heat, and 
those which have been most extensively burnt are friable and 
crumbly. The nook corners are of large ashlar slabs which 
continue behind the fire-back. The hearth is flagged at each 
side, but has a central square three feet wide, of fire-bricks 
set on edge. This portion is less affected by burning than the 
fire-back, and appears to have been renewed more recently. 
The hearth is edged with a raised curb extending the full width 
of the opening, and returned to the wall face at each end (see 
mic. 6, B). 
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Immediately on top of the hearth a compact heap of ashes 
and charcoal was found, with a number of animal bones and 
burnt fragments of window glass and fused lead. This would 
seem to be the residue of a fire of the ‘‘Dissolution’’ period. 
In the more superficial fill we found a number of patterned 
floor tiles of c. 1400. They appear to have been swept into 
the corner, and there is no evidence that they belong to this 
room. The patterns and characters of the tiles are indicated 
in Appendix A (Fig. 25). In front of the curb the superficial 
fills rested on a smooth surface of compacted clays in which 
the impressions of the former flooring surface were clearly 
imprinted. These indicated a flag floor built against the curb 
and contemporary with the inserted fireplace, and assuming 
an average thickness of flag, this would bring the floor surface 
level with the shoulder of the rounded curb. No actual flags 
remained in situ, and we assume that, in common with 
practically all other ‘“‘Dissolution’’ floors, the surfacing 
material was removed at that time. Farther south, even the 
surface of compacted clay is missing (Fig. 7, D). 

Removal of this clay revealed evidence of an earlier floor 
make-up which had been cut by the insertion of the curb. Our 
first sight of this, in front of the fireplace, was of a pattern 
of broad bands of black charcoal alternating with blue-grey 
bands of clay, and having something of the character of a 
modern zebra-crossing. The stripes ran southwards down the 
room, but the black bands thinned out farther from the fire- 
place. More careful examination showed that the black bands 
were charcoal-filled impressions in the clay. Near the curb, 
the impressions were about three inches deep, and usually 
about fifteen inches wide. They were nine inches apart. The 
impressions became shallower as we followed them southwards, 
and petered out altogether in the adjoining trench. It would 
seem that the earlier floor had been carried on joists or beams, 
which at their northern end were pressed into the natural 
clay. They were removed when the later fireplace was inserted. 
The concentration of the sooty charcoal filling to the area in 
front of the curb suggests that this came from this side of the 
room, and probably means that there was an earlier fireplace 
in this position. We felt that the surviving fireplace was in 
such good condition that we should not be justified in pulling 
it out to test this hypothesis. 

The charcoal bands and the associated blue clay proved to 
be quite sterile, and the clay appears to be natural. 
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A second ten-foot square was opened two feet south of the 
above. This revealed further traces of the joist impressions 
at the appropriate level, and showed that they were associated 
with the building of Wall 110, which marks the southern limit 
of this room. The more superficial floor level was missing in 
this square, and there is reason to think it may have been 
skimmed off when the sewer was filled in. This trench, how- 
ever, with the ones east and west of it, gave us an opportunity 
to examine the wall (110). At the east end, the wall stops 
short of the eastern wall of the range and ends in a door jamb. 
The eastern wall has been robbed of all squared stone, so 
there is no sign of a pairing jamb, but clearly a doorway 
entered the room from the south, and was probably three feet 
wide. Farther west, and opposite the fireplace, there is a second 
doorway, two feet six inches wide, opening on to the foot of 
a staircase ascending into the south-west corner of the room. 
Two treads of these stairs remain in position, and the founda- 
tion make-up (111) indicates that they were turned north- 
wards along the wes‘ern wall (Fig. 8 — 111). 

Wall 110 itself is two feet four inches wide, and has two 
courses of squared stone resting on a five to six-inch layer of 
cobbles, which in turn are on natural clay. 

The east wall of this room (Wall 84) is only marked by the 
run of the foundation cobbles, except that at the extreme 
northern end two squared stones of the facing survive to show 
that this facing was bonded-in to the south face of the north 
wall, and is therefore contemporary with this and with the 
fireplace farther west. On the east side of this angle, the church 
wall is no longer faced, but the east face of Wall 84 is squared 
down through both courses, and we believe this was a butt 
join. We have described the fireplace as an insertion into an 
earlier wall, but the evidence suggests that the building of the 
fireplace was accompanied by the refacing of the church wall 
across this range. 

The foundations of Wall 84 prove, on excavation, to be in 
two parts, the upper nine to twelve inches of cobbling having 
been added later. There was, moreover, a slight re-alignment 
when the upper section was introduced, thus slightly reducing 
the angle in the north-west corner of the cloister. Wall rro is 
at right-angles to this later line, and the refaced church wall 
is also square to it. 

The west wall (97) of the room has a similar story to tell, 
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and shows the features more clearly. One course of faced stone 
survives throughout the length of this wall, with three stones 
of the second course still in sitw at the northern end. At this 
level the wall is three feet three inches wide. There is an offset 
eighteen inches wide on the east side of the wall, suggestive 
of a base for a bench. Below this are the foundation cobbles 
of the original structure. At the northern end these project 
two feet nine inches beyond the face of the later wall, but at 
the sewer end they project only two feet five inches. 

Further excavation of the floor make-up of this later room 
revealed a line of foundation cobbling (108) three feet six 
inches wide, crossing from east to west and contemporary with 
the earliest layers of foundations of Walls 84 and 97. This 
cobbling clearly indicates an earlier subdivision of the range, 
giving a room about fourteen feet long from north to south, 
and of the full width of the range. The wall (108) is not parallel 
to Wall 110, but is at right-angles to the original lines of the 
walls to its east and west. The cobbles rest in a trench about 
ten inches deep, cut into natural clay. No associated floor level 
survives, but this wall must be part of the original structure 
ie 7 

There remained a small triangle of ground south of Wall 
tro which had escaped the destruction associated with the 
laying of the modern sewer. Two light walls were found run- 
ning down the range from Wall 110. They consist of a single 
row of stones in each case, averaging nine inches wide, and 
possibly representing screens. They are shown as Structures 
117 and 118 on the plan. They are not earlier than Wall 110, 
and butt against it. Underneath these we found cobbles of 
the foundations of another original wall (109) crossing the 
range, six feet two inches south of, and parallel to, Wall 108. 
The foundations of Wall ro9 are three feet six inches wide, 
and like those of 108 rest in a trench cut into natural clay. 
In the part sectioned they are composed of larger boulders than 
those seen in 108 (Fig. 7, 1). , 

The southern end of Wall 118 is lost in the sewer disturb- 
ance. The southern end of Wall 117 butts against a surviving 
fragment of a late cross-wall (119), as shown in the plan. This 
seems to have stopped about three feet from the main wall 
(84), and thus implies, with screen 117, an access corridor 
inside the range. Other structures clearly existed just south 
of Wall 119, but these are so badly disturbed by the sewer 
that their true character could not be ascertained. 
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Discussion 

The sequence of events in the northern end of the cellarium 
is, therefore: 

An original layout giving a room at the northern end of the 
range fourteen feet long, and extending across the range. South 
of this, a small room or passage, just over six feet wide. 

Later, this part was completely rebuilt to give a room twenty 
feet long, with a further cross wall eleven feet south, and 
subsequent division of the more southern room by screens. 
The rebuilding involved a slight re-orientation of the block, 
the insertion of a fireplace against the church wall, and a 
refacing of that wall. 

A later floor level is present in places, and may be associated 
with a renewal of the curb and repairs to the hearth. 

There are no stratified finds associated with the first build- 
ing, but we assume this was completed before the mid-twelfth 
century. Make-up associated with the first floor of the later 
building contained a considerable number of sherds of pottery 
of fourteenth-century date, and we take this as indicative of 
the date of the rebuilding of the range. The latest floor level 
is badly eroded by post-monastic disturbances, and we have 
no dating material which was satisfactorily sealed. A coin of 
1427-30 (Appendix F, rz) seemed to belong to this level, but 
was not sealed. Three other coins (F, 12, F, 13, F, 14) anda 
counterfeit ryal (F, 18), all of late fifteenth-century date, were 
found in the top levels. 


Structures North-West of the Range 


As can be seen from the plan (Fig. 8) the western range 
projects about ten feet beyond the west front of the church, 
and the church wall is extended westwards to cross the top 
of the range. In the outside angle thus formed we found a 
stone-built tank, or cistern (z00) let into the foundation 
courses. This structure is rectangular in shape, five-and-a- 
half feet long by two-and-a-half feet wide, and four feet nine 
inches deep. It is parallel to the older foundation line, and 
for half of its width is built into this and appears to be con- 
temporary. The top of it is level with the offset course of Wall 
g7, and carries a thick layer of mortar on the south side and 
across the two ends. The north side is damaged by erosion 
on the bank, and may originally have been carried higher. 
It is neatly built of squared stone, and rests on natural compact 
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clays. It is not floored, but would certainly hold water, if that 
was its purpose. There is no evidence of any drain outlet; it 
was not sealed, and the stratified fill of silt and débris con- 
tained post-monastic pottery throughout all levels. 

Ten feet west of the cellariwm range the footings of Wall 98 
are still partly visible on present ground surface. The southern 
end of this wall has already been noted (p. 18). At its northern 
end, the wall disappears into the banking, but excavation has 
shown that it continues for fifteen feet beyond the northern 
end of the range, then turns eastward to approach the south 
side of the west porch. It stops two feet short of the porch 
foundations, and may be the south wall of a lightly built 
narthex. [he wall itself averages two feet three inches wide, 
with a nine-inch offset in the south-eastern angle. It rests on 
cobble foundations set in natural clay, and these foundations 
are not bonded into the foundations of Wall 99. It may be 
that Wall 99 was cut to let 97 through, or that 99 belongs to 
the second stage of construction in the cellarium range. West 
of 98 another line of cobble foundations was found (Wall ror). 
The southern edge of these is almost completely lost in the 
sewer, but the northern edge was traced for twenty feet before 
that also becomes involved in the sewer disturbance. At this 
point the sewer itself has changed direction, and now runs 
almost exactly on the line which Wall tor might be expected 
to follow. We were, therefore, unable to identify Wall ror 
further west at this stage. The foundations suggest that ror 
and 98 are contemporary. 


THE AREA WEST OF THE CHURCH 


Trenches were opened west of the church porch to look for 
any evidence of floor levels outside the porch, and to seek 
any signs of a flanking wall to match the east-running limb 
of Wall 08. 

Near the north-west corner of the porch foundations we 
found the ground disturbed to some depth, and results were 
not conclusive. Some foundation cobbles occurred in the posi- 
tion marked 115 on the plan (Fig. 8), and they may represent 
the remnants of a northern flanking wall, but this is not cer- 
tain. Certainly there are traces of floor make-up across the 
area between 115 and 08, consisting of large flat boulders 
mortared into position, and having much the same character 
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as the flooring of the south aisle of the church itself (p. 27). 
This floor was not seen on the north side of I15. 

The floor was traced westwards to a total distance of sixty 
feet from the porch, without reaching its limits. It was sectioned 
at three points, and in each case proved to have the same 
make-up as the south aisle floor. It rested on brown clay which 
produced an occasional sherd of twelfth-century pottery. Sixty 
feet west of the porch a trench was cut southwards, and the 
flooring traced to where it outcropped on the present bank. 
The surface of the floor is at the same level as the offset course 
of the porch foundation. 

Underneath the brown clay make-up were traces of earlier 
foundations indicating a light wall continuing northwards from 
the angle of Wall 98. This was demonstrated for at least twelve 
feet, then ran into the disturbed area which affected 115. A 
few sherds of associated pottery were of East Anglian shelly 
ware, and this structure seems to be of very early date. The 
cobbles of 115 may be part of the same structure. 


The West End of the Church 

The excavations adjacent to the cistern (100) also revealed 
the western side of Wall ro2 forming the west front of the 
church. Extensions to this trench showed that the floor of the 
south aisle of the church is about five feet higher than the 
floor of the western range, and in this area the present bank- 
ing reflects fairly faithfully the fall from church to cloisters. 
The north wall of the cellarium, therefore, now exists only as 
a retaining wall, and there is no faced stone on the church 
side. This is in part true also of the west front of the church, 
since Wall r02 presents some faced courses to the west, but 
does not rise above floor level inside the church. The wall 
seems to have been about five feet thick at floor level, and 
has an offset on the west side. The position of the west door 
is marked by a massive stone platform some twenty feet long, 
and projecting four feet six inches from the face of the main 
wall. It is at sill height only, and has an offset on the outside, 
level with the flooring already noted. Some residual mortar 
and rubble on the surface of the sill shows where the door 
opening has been, and bears impressions of the next course 
of masonry. It is possible to detect traces of five orders of 
mouldings narrowing to a door opening six feet wide. Inside 
the door, the foundations fall in stages and suggest four steps 
down to the floor of the nave (Fig. 9, Section G). 
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Excavation around the large stone platform shows that this 
was not included in the original planning of the west end of 
the church. The platform is butted on to the main walling, 
and is later. 

Fifteen feet north of the stone platform, the north-west 
angle of the church was found. It indicates that the church 
was fifty-two feet wide. Present ground level is much higher 
at this side of the church, and the north wall still stands four 
to five feet high in this western bay. The west wall, however, 
has been completely demolished, though the foundations re- 
main, and a mortar edge indicates the actual line of the faced 
walling. Large square buttresses brace the angle and are 
contemporary with the corner section, but there is evidence 
that this corner has been rebuilt, or at least refaced. The north 
wall of the church seems to be earlier than the corner section. 
It is three feet six to three feet nine inches thick at floor level, 
with a chamfer on both faces at the top of the first course. 


(He SOUTH AISLE OF THE CHURCH 
(Supervisor: K. H. Evans) 
The Western End of the South Aisle 


The westernmost bay of the south aisle was fully excavated 
to determine the position of the pillar of the nave arcade, and 
to examine the floor levels. A second trench was dug to locate 
the next adjacent pillar, and determine the spacing, but was 
not taken through the floor levels. The measurements taken 
showed that the south aisle arcade was probably of seven bays, 
and the width to the centre line of the pillars is twelve feet 
six inches. 

Of the pillars themselves only rather battered base plinths 
remain. They indicate over-all dimensions of eight feet in 
length, and five feet six inches in width, rebated twice on the 
aisle side and once on the nave side (see Fig. 8). There were 
some indications of a chamfered edge at the top of the first 
course, but nothing to suggest the character of the pillars them- 
selves. The westernmost pillar (designated S-6) has appar- 
ently been enlarged by an addition on the nave side, as shown 
in the figure (Fig. 8). S-5 may have been similarly reinforced, 
but the surviving stonework was badly broken, and not all 
of it necessarily in situ. The floor space between the pillar 
plinths is seven feet six inches wide. 
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A light wall (107) crosses the aisle from the south-west 
corner of S-6. It butts against the pillar plinth, and evidently 
butted against the south wall, since the end of it is squared 
down through two courses. The south wall itself has been 
robbed down to floor level. This wall (107) is two stones wide, 
and two courses high. Its width is one foot four inches, and 
it rests on the floor of the aisle. 

The aisle is floored with irregular limestone blocks set in 
mortar, and extending from the face of the south wall to a 
line across the nave face of the arcade. This flooring does not 
occur in the nave itself, which presents only brown clay at 
this level. We have seen no evidence of the nature of the floor 
surface in the nave. 

When the seventh bay of the aisle was opened in 1958, the 
trench was only taken down to the floor surface. The limits 
of the flooring indicated the position of the wall faces forming 
the south-west corner, and it was not at that time thought 
necessary to remove the floor itself. During a subsequent re- 
appraisal of the planning data for this corner, taking into 
account evidence from other parts of the nave arcades, it was 
felt that a further examination might be profitable, mainly 
because the spacing of the nave pillars seemed to demand a 
respond pillar against the west wall to carry the arch of the 
seventh bay. We had seen no evidence of such a respond in 
1958, and since the corresponding bay of the north arcade 
was now known to be destroyed, this area was re-opened in 
1960. 

It was confirmed that the flooring slabs extended out to the 
line of the west wall, and showed no indication of any plinth 
that could be related to a respond pier. We decided to cut 
through this floor and examine its make-up, and despite the 
very firm mortar bond, we noted that the floor cobbling split 
off in two distinct layers. The upper layer, about three inches 
thick, was removed, and this then exposed part of the cham- 
fered edge of a half plinth in line with the arcade, and fitting 
the expected position of a respond. Evidently this respond 
was removed in connection with some reconstruction of the 
westernmost bay. We had already seen that the west porch 
was an added structure, and the north-west angle of the church 
was not original, and it seems probable that some major 
alterations of the west front had been undertaken. 

Removal of the remaining layer of floor make-up exposed 
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the foundations of the adjacent walls. The foundations of the 
west wall of the church prove to be composed of large irregular 
cobbles of ‘‘shelly’’ limestone, firmly bound with mortar and 
resting on bed rock some six feet below the floor of the aisle. 
The upper two ieet of these foundations was obviously intro- 
duced some time after the underlying material, leaving a clear 
line of demarcation, and marked also by mortar of a slightly 
different colour. The lower cobbles would appear to represent 
the initial marking out of the site of the church when construc- 
tion first began, and the upper portion would then belong to 
the period when the builders, having completed the east end 
oi the church and possibly the cloister range, were ready to 
erect the west end (see also p. 57). The differentiation of the 
two levels of foundations was more conspicuously marked 
towards the northern side of the section, where the lower 
component swings towards the West Door, whilst the upper 
portion takes a rather wider angle. Evidently the original 
plan had been subjected to some modification with respect to 
the West Door by the time the actual building work was 
undertaken. 

Springing from the foundations of the west wall, there was 
evidence of a sleeper wall running eastwards to carry the pillars 
of the nave arcade. This varied in width from eight to ten 
feet, and was again built of large, irregular cobbles of ‘‘shelly’’ 
limestone. These, however, were not mortared together. The 
sleeper wall rests on bed rock, and butts against the founda- 
tions of the west wall, at least at the edges. 

The sleeper wall is noticeably wider in this bay than it has 
appeared elsewhere in the church, and it is possible that it 
was extended in association with the alterations to the west 
end. Elsewhere it is mortared, and the absence of mortar in 
this case may only apply to the outermost faces. We did not 
cut through it. 

Between the sleeper wall and the south wall of the church, 
the aisle floor rested on a brown clay fill. There was no sign 
of any construction trench into the clay; it is certainly not 
natural, and would appear to have been introduced after the 
wall foundations were placed in position. Three sherds of early 
pottery were recovered from this clay. 


a a 
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The Eastern End of the South Aisle 
(Supervisor: |. A. Simpson) 


The eastern end of the aisle was excavated in association 
with the south transept in 1958, and gave us the positions of 
the south-west pier of the crossing and the pillar next in line 
to the west (S-I1). 

The crossing pier survives in sufficient bulk to give an 
indication of the base mouldings, and of some of the shafts of 
me pillar. (Plate I.) 

The eastern and southern faces of the pillar seem to have 
been alike with, in each case, a half-round attached shaft in 
the centre, and two smaller half-round shafts flanking this 
(see Fig. 12). The shafts are really slightly more than half 
cylinders, the middle ones being fifteen inches across, and 
projecting ten inches, the flanking ones nine inches across and 
projecting five inches. In the south-west angle there was some 
trace of a detached cylindrical shaft, three inches in diameter, 
outside the attached shafts and set at a higher level. The south- 
east angle was too damaged to show whether one also occurred 
there: 

The north face of the pier was basically fashioned on the 
same pattern as the east and south faces, but the westernmost 
half-round shaft has been cut away to allow the insertion of a 
later moulding. This appears also on the north-west pier of 
the crossing (p. 45), where its form was more clearly dis- 
cernible. 

The west face of the pillar was quite different, consisting 
of one large half-cylindrical shaft, three feet nine inches in 
diameter, built of segmental blocks one foot thick, embracing 
a mortared-rubble core. 

The base mouldings on top of the plinth bear little relation- 
ship to the attached shafts subsequently installed (Fig. ro). 
They are appropriate to a pier of clustered shafts, each set 
radially and fully three-quarter rounds, with a slightly acute 
arris between them. The base mouldings themselves are of 
early Norman type (Fig. 13, K, L and M). 

The over-all dimensions of the plinth are ten feet three inches 
from east to west, and nine feet from north to south. It has a 
chamfer along the upper edge. 

Across the aisle there is a respond pier against the angle of 
the transept corner, and facing the south face of the crossing 
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pier. It has similar base mouldings (Fig. 13, N), and carried 
the same shafts, but the shafts rest on large cobbles which 
cover the base mouldings. There is no respond pier facing 
across the transept from this corner. 

Seven feet six inches west of the western face of the cross- 
ing pier, the plinth of the next pillar (S-1) was found. An 
accretion of mortar in the middle is all that remains of the 
superstructure, but the plinth is complete up to the chamfer 
edge. It is eight feet three inches long, and seven feet three 
inches wide, rebated twice on both sides (Fig. 12). The 
chamfer has been removed in the north-west corner to 
accommodate a square block with a socket in the centre. This 
is chamfered on the north, west and south edges. It probably 
held part of a screen extending across the second bay. The 
chamfer on the west face of the main plinth has been removed 
by some foreshortening of the plinth. A crudely-worked 
secondary chamfer has been attempted on the new face. On 
the south side of the plinth a slot has been cut into the chamfer 
face, apparently to receive a screen. A matching slot occurs 
on the south wall respond. 

Between the crossing pier and pillar S-r a vault has been 
constructed in the floor, apparently on a ledge cut into the 
sleeper wall (Figs. Io and 12). The internal dimensions of 
the chamber are six feet long by twenty-seven inches wide and 
twenty-seven inches deep. A single large covering slab, five 
inches thick, is supported on three sides by rough-dressed 
stone walling. On the nave side, the closing wall plays no part 
in supporting the cover, and is evidently the latest structure. 
small stones were used as packing where the covering slab 
rests on the other three walls, and this packing must have 
been inserted from within. We found the vault three parts 
full of silt and rubble, with no human remains. There was no 
sign of any kind of inscription, and it is not certain that it 
was ever used. If it was, then the remains must have been 
transferred elsewhere, and the north wall then rebuilt. A gap 
between the top of the north wall and the base of the slab 
would account for the partial filling with rubble. A few frag- 
ments of a carved effigy were found in the vicinity, and may 
have been part of the superstructure. i 

The upper surface of the covering slab is level with the base 
of the pillar plinths, and carries a heavy mortar make-up of 
the later floor. 
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In the outside wall of this first bay we found evidence of 
a door into the church from the cloister, the east processional 
doorway. Sill level for this doorway is much lower than the 
floor of the aisle, and there is evidence of a floor level thirty- 
six inches below the general level of the aisle. There must 
have been some steps, probably rising eastwards within the 
aisle, to meet the earliest floor level of the transept, but the 
original arrangements are obscured by later alterations. These 
include a complete blocking of the doorway at least as high 
as the main floor level. Mortared rubble is packed across the 
door opening and given a facing of mortar on the outside. 
There is a slight possibility that a new opening may have been 
made at the higher level, but destruction of the main walling 
leaves this open to doubt. Such a doorway would demand 
steps in the cloister, but as these would be added structures, 
they could have been removed without leaving any trace. 
Possibly the steps noted on page 5 are surviving remnants. 
Inside the aisle a substantial block of masonry extends right 
Herocseine aisle, and is three teet wide (Fig. 12, no. 24). It 
seems to rest on the lower floor level, and has a reasonably 
flat surface related to the later floor. Two steps on the west 
connect the two floors, and in the lowest level we found a 
heavy concentration of charcoal, three inches thick, behind 
the blocked doorway, but thinning out to the north. 

East of the masonry platform a three-feet wide cavity (Fig. 
IZ, no. 25) has been filled with mortared rubble to make up 
the late floor level, and this in turn runs up to a step against 
a light wall (Fig. 12, no. 22) closing the transept end of the 
aisle and set to the western edge of the crossing pier and its 
respond. Removal of some of the mortared rubble between 
this wall and the masonry platform showed that the wall face 
had been covered with decorated plaster before the rubble 
was introduced. Finally, the space containing the steps had 
been filled with rubble and mortared over. Another light wall 
flanks this area on the north side. 


Discussion 


The sequence of development in this locality is difficult to 
determine. The latest floor level is uniform, limited on the 
east by the closing wall (22) and extending over the filled 
cavity (25) and the platform and steps (24). It can be traced 
westwards as far as the edge of pillar S-1, but is missing 
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beyond. Northwards it is interrupted by the east/west wall, 
then passes over the top of the vault but stops on the nave 
side of the pillars. The filling-in of the steps and of the space 
west of Wall 22 may be contemporary with this last floor. 

The preceding stage would seem to be the construction of 
the steps and masonry platform. Possibly this was an altar 
for a small chapel. It appears unlikely that the original door 
could have been in use after the steps were installed, yet 
equally difficult to see how a later door at the higher level 
could be used before the steps were filled in. The earliest phase 
involves the original doorway, with some steps within the 
thickness of the church wall and presumably others rising east- 
wards inside the aisle. 

There were no items of dating value in the stratified floor 
levels, though the earliest must be the original floor of the 
church, and is assumed to be late eleventh or early twelfth 
century. The uppermost floor make-up belongs to the floor 
in use at the time of the Dissolution. Elsewhere in the church 
we have evidence that the middle floor is probably of four- 
teenth-century date. 


Pillar S-2 (Supervisor: K. H. Evans) 

Pillars S-3 and S-4 have not yet been sought, but S-2 was 
excavated by Mr K. Evans in 1061. It is represented by the 
base plinth, one course (nine inches) high, with one small piece 
of the next course bearing a chamfer on its upper edge, and a 
five-inch vertical face. The plinth is basically cruciform (eight 
feet three inches by seven feet four inches), but secondary 
rebates had been cut on the north and south angles of the 
western face. The northern cut left the lower half of the stone 
intact, but the southern one was cut to the bottom of the course 
and a secondary chamfer worked on the west-facing edge. 
A light wall, two feet wide, has been inserted against the 
western edge of the pillar, and presumably closes the arch 
to pillar S-3. The edge on the northern (nave) side was faced, 
but the aisle side was more indefinite. A change in mortar 
levels suggested that there might have been a wall running 
eastwards, but no fabric of this remained. A square block of 
cobbling has been added on the south side of the pillar as if 
to carry additional shafts, but projects beyond the sleeper 
wall. Patches of mortar occurred at five different levels in 
various parts of the trench. The lowest rested on top of the 
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sleeper wall, and must be the original floor. The highest sealed 
everything on the aisle side of the pillar, and represents the 
““Dissolution’’ floor. The others were intermittent, and may 
be connected with the alterations in the first bay (see p. 31). 

There were two interments (G 63, G 64), respectively east 
and west of the nave side of the pillar. Both extended beyond 
the limits of the current excavation trench, and were not fully 
exposed. 


PHeE SOUIH TRANSEPT AND EARLY CHAPELS (Fig, 5) 
(Supervisor: J. A. Simpson) 


The entire transept was cleared in a series of ten-foot squares, 
with subsequent removal of baulks. It is twenty feet wide, 
and projects just over twenty feet from the south wall of the 
nave. The enclosing walls have been robbed down to floor 
level, but, as the floor of the church is about four feet higher 
than the cloister, some squared stonework remains on the 
outside faces. 

The west wall of the transept contains a recess, apparently 
a cupboard, built into the wall. It is five feet wide and two 
feet three inches deep, and its southern edge is nine feet three 
inches north of the south-west corner of the transept. Nearer 
the corner there is some hint of the bottom tread of a spiral 
staircase in the angle. Absence of any walling above floor 
level deprives us of any more convincing evidence on this 
point. The south wall is recessed four feet six inches east of 
the corner, to a depth of two feet six inches, and nine feet 
eight inches farther east, the wall edge runs northwards for 
one foot before continuing to the south-east corner. A large 
sandstone slab, six feet six inches by three feet, lies in this 
recess, and may mark the base of the night stairs, but again 
there is no walling to show this clearly. Immediately in front 
of the slab we found a stone-lined grave containing a con- 
tracted burial (Appendix G, 4). This is contained in medieval- 
made ground, though its relationship to floor levels could not 
be established. On the east side of the transept the wall founda- 
tions are continuous right up to the south side of the chancel 
arch. They are, however, merely sleeper walls across the 
entries to the ““D’’-shaped chapel, and to the southern choir 
aisle. The foundations are six feet six inches thick. 
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Between the chapel and the choir aisle an almost triangular 
pillar base stands on the foundations of the wall. It closely 
resembles the western faces of the north-west and south-west 
crossing piers at Monk Bretton, and is not regarded as original 
work. On the north side of the choir aisle (Fig. 16) some frag- 
mentary remains of the south-east crossing pier still exist. The 
only portion standing to chamfer height is part of the west 
face, and this bears base-mouldings to suit three three-quarter 
round shafts. In other words, the base mouldings agree with 
those of the south-west crossing pier, and the other pillars in 
the crossing area. The outline of the plinth can be traced on 
the south and north sides, but no faced courses remain. 

When describing the eastern end of the south aisle (p. 31) 
it was noted that a light wall (Wall 22) had been built across 
the aisle and rested against the western side of the south face 
of the pier. It thus leaves a shallow bay under the first arch, 
opening to the transept side (Fig. 12). This recess is floored 
with heavy cobbles which butt against the plinth of the cross- 
ing pier, but ride on to the plinth of the respond. Neverthe- 
less, the cobbles form a fairly level floor, and their relationship 
to the two plinths serves to emphasize that the corresponding 
surfaces of the plinths are not at the same height, and the 
first floor sloped fairly steeply to the south (see also p. 36). 
Two fragments of patterned floor tile occurred as packing 
amongst the cobbles, and are of the same pattern as some 
in situ fragments on the penultimate floor in the north-east 
angle of the crossing pier (Fig. 25, vii). East of the cobbled 
area a large grave slab is set in the floor make-up, but is 
covered by the mortar bedding of the last monastic floor. 


The Memorial Slab (Plate II) 


This slab is damaged, and about three inches of the southern 
end is missing. It is three feet wide and at least six feet long, 
and one foot thick. The slab rests on unconsolidated clayey 
soil which has subsided slightly. The slab is cracked across 
the middle, and parts were flaking away. It does not rest 
directly on any coffin or vault, and in view of the fractures, 
and its weight, we did not attempt either to lift it, or to excavate 
extensively underneath it. 

It carries an inscription in Lombardic lettering forming a 
border on the face of the stone, though part of this is missing 
where the southern end of the stone has disappeared. Parts 
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are almost erased by pedestrian traffic on the line from the 
south aisle into the transept. Starting from the south-west 
corner the inscription, as far as we can decipher it, reads: 
DE: METHELAY: ES— : DYER: ENSEVELE: 
DEL: ALME: DE: QV: DEV: (EYT): MER——-: IL (or 
mie) OB: 

In addition to the legend there is a crest in the south-west 

corner, i.e. on the sinister side, within the inscription. Photo- 
graphs were submitted to Dr Gee of the Royal Commission 
on Historical Monuments, York, and he gives the blazon as: 
" Argent on a bend sable three double-headed eagles displayed 
or.” 
He links this crest with a Kent family — ERNELL — and 
also with CRENELLY. We have been unable to trace any 
connection between either of these families and the priory, 
but suspect that this is the crest of a wife of one of the de 
Metheleys. It is not the crest of the de Metheleys, and the 
absence of any crest on the dexter side of the slab is as yet 
unexplained. 

We did not attempt to move the slab, but we did grout the 
cracks and secure the loose pieces with cement. 

Dr Gee suggests that the shape and character of the slab, 
and the style of lettering, stamp this as a fourteenth-century 
feature. It may have been moved from its original position, 
and a few sherds of pottery found underneath it seem to be 
of later date than the fourteenth century. 








Tvansept Floor Levels 


A test trench through the floor make-up of the transept 
showed six different mortar levels near the centre of the area. 
The earliest floor was traced out to the west wall, meeting it 
at the base of the masoned stonework and resting on the 
foundation offset. It is clearly the original floor level, and 
must be late eleventh or early twelfth century in date. Floor 
(ii) met the main wall about two inches above the offset. Floors 
(iii), (iv) and (v) merged into one layer before they reached 
the wall, and seemed to represent repairs and levelling up, 
rather than distinct floors. The common mortar met the wall 
just above the chamfer; it also runs up to the side of the de 
Metheley slab, and the plinth of the crossing pillar. This is 
the floor which carried fragments of patterned tiles in the 
north-east angle of the crossing pier. The tile patterns suggest 
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a date c. 1400. The uppermost floor extends over the slaby 
over the plinths of the pillar and the cobble flooring at the 
end of the aisle. It is limited by Wall 22. 

None of the floor levels extended far enough to reach the 
south wall of the transept, and were too erratic towards the 
east wall to be safely identified. Even so, it was evident that 
the earlier floor was far from level, and this led us to check 
the levels of the three adjacent pillar bases. Using the top of 
the chamfer courses we found that the south-east crossing pier 
base is five inches higher than the south-west one, and this 
in turn is nine inches higher than the respond at the end of 
the south aisle. 

There was a good deal of charcoal on top of floor (iv), and 
two nine-inch bands suggested that charred beams had rested 
here. A square hole cut through the mortar was also filled with 
charcoal. It could have held a wooden post about two-and-a- 
half inches square. 


The South Transept Chapel (Fig. 16) 

The original chapel is in the shape of a stilted ‘‘D’’, about 
eight feet wide and eight feet long. The enclosing walls are 
all contemporary with the first work of the church, apart from 
some inserted walling inside the ‘‘D’’ noted below. The centre 
of the ‘‘D’’ had been excavated in 1932, and we found it filled 
with modern soil and decayed turves to a depth of six feet. 
At the bottom there is an interment, evidently seen in 1932, 
because the skull and left humerus had been removed. The 
rest of the skeleton was im situ (Appendix G, 3). The walls 
of the ‘‘D’’ are six feet six inches thick, reduced to floor level 
on the church side but, because of the lower ground level out- 
side, presenting up to four feet of faced stonework externally. 
There is a large buttress set obliquely to the ‘‘D’’, and the 
acute angle between the “‘D’’ and the south wall of the choir 
aisle is curtailed by masonry across the angle. 

The apsidal chapel was demolished when the east end of 
the church was rebuilt. In its place a square chapel, fifteen 
feet square internally, was built, probably about the middle 
of the twelfth century. To carry this larger chapel the area 
between the back of the ‘“‘D’’ and the south side of the choir 
aisle has been filled with the large boulders and heavy cobbling, 
and a thick mortar layer taken right over this filling and the 
stumps of the old walls. In this way a large square platform 
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is achieved, and this was largely intact when we excavated it. 
The east and south walls of the new chapel would stand on 
the edges of this platform, but have been completely effaced. 
The inside edge of the south wall evidently overhung the 
foundations of the ‘‘D’’ on the south side, and some extension 
of these was needed (Wall 9). The triangular base (Fig. 16, no. 
2) seems to belong to this squaring of the chapel; it is too far 
north to be related to the smaller opening into the first chapel. 
Outside the south-east angle of the square chapel a small drain 
collects from two drip-troughs, and runs away to the south- 
east (Drain 15a). It will be discussed further in relation to the 
excavations in the infirmary area (p. 83) but is not earlier 
than the squaring of the chapel. 


The South Choir Aisle 


The choir aisle is two bays long, and ends in an apse which 
is square externally. It is thirty-five feet long and perhaps ten 
feet wide. The walls have been reduced to floor level, and the 
only facing stone is in the apse itself. The two long walls stood 
on foundations which are six feet six inches thick, and in 
both cases the footings are extended to accommodate pillars 
separating the two bays. Oddly, these do not seem to have 
been opposite each other. There are no traces of the plinths 
or structures of the pillars themselves. 

Inside the apse a cobble floor survives. It is built of roughly 
Squared cobbles, each about one foot wide and one foot thick, 
and from twelve to eighteen inches long. They are laid across 
the apse in fairly regular rows from north to south, and the 
peripheral ones have been shaped to fit the curve of the apse. 
One course of walling remains round the end of the choir 
aisle, consisting of dressed stones about the same size as the 
floor cobbles, shaped to the curve but on a diameter of eight 
feet three inches against the eight foot diameter of the founda- 
tion walling. This means that the facing stones fall vertically 
above the foundation walling on the north side of the apse, 
but are set back three inches on the south side. The floor 
cobbles rise on to the top of the south wall foundations to 
this extent. 

We looked for any evidence of an altar in the floored part 
of the apse, but found none. Two rectangular holes cut into 
the flooring may, however, have carried supports for a screen 
(Fig. 16). There are two graves west of the cobble floor 
(Appendix G, 20, 21). 
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Externally, the south wall of the choir aisle includes two 
typical Norman buttresses, each six feet long and projecting 
eighteen inches from the face. The easternmost is near the 
corner of the building, and the other halfway along the exposed 
face. They are contemporary with the main walling. Two later 
walls butt against these, Wall ro being the eastern wall of 
the squared chapel, and Wall 12 running south. These latter 
will be further discussed later (p. 93). 

The choir aisle is square-ended externally, with a con- 
temporary buttress towards its southern edge. Two later walls 
(Walls 74 and 75) run out to the east, and are described on 
page 63. They are both butted on to the back of the apse, 
and are later. 


THE NORTE AISLE OF THE CHURCH 
(C. V. Bellamy and Mrs A. Horner) 


Excavations across the west end of the church had shown 
that the north wall was likely to be in a better state of preserva- 
tion than the south one, and still carries five to six feet of 
overburden between present turf and ““Dissolution’’ floor. It 
was anticipated that excavation of the north aisle would, there- 
fore, give considerably more information about the walls and 
the pillars of the nave arcade. 

In the north-west corner of the church we noted (p. 26) 
that the corner itself had been rebuilt with large square 
buttresses outside the angle. The north wall still stands four 
to five feet high in the seventh bay, and appears to be basically 
original up to the edge of the western buttress, though some 
repairs have been carried out. It has a chamfer on the upper 
edge of the first course on both inside and outside faces, and 
is three feet three inches thick above the chamfer. It is of 
squared ashlar in ‘‘shelly’’ limestone, and has occasional traces 
of white plaster on the inner face. The core is of mortared 
rubble, and, where exposed, is still of very firm texture 
(Plate Tit). 

Fourteen feet east of the inside angle we found the external 
buttress and respond to face pillar N-6. The respond consists 
of a flat pilaster buttress projecting six inches from the wall, 
and having three-quarter round shafts in the angles. The 
whole stands on a small plinth, the top of which is level with 
the chamfer of the main wall, and the chamfer is carried round 
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the plinth before continuing across bay six. A later light wall 
(Wall 106) runs southwards from this respond towards the 
assumed position of pillar N-6, and thus matches Wall 107 
in the south aisle. The westernmost three-quarter round shaft 
of the respond has been roughly chiselled away and given a 
concave face, as if to accommodate a separate cylindrical 
shaft, nine inches in diameter, in the angle between the main 
wall and the cross-wall. This latter is one foot four inches 
wide, and butts against the plinth of the respond. Its upper 
courses are missing. 

The aisle is floored with irregular limestone slabs firmly 
bedded in mortar, and of the same character as the floor of 
the south aisle and that outside the west door. 

The external buttress proved to be a large, almost square, 
block of masonry projecting five feet two inches from the wall 
face, and four feet eight inches wide. It was a completely 
separate structure butting against the main wall of the church. 
Originally the building had included the provision of typical 
shallow Norman buttresses, some five feet wide, and project- 
ing five or six inches from the face. The chamfer had evidently 
been taken round these. In this instance the older buttress 
had been chiselled back, at least below chamfer level, when 
the larger buttress was added. There was some evidence of 
floor make-up outside the church wall at least to the limit of 
our trenches. It may be nothing more than a footpath round the 
wall face, and has not yet been further examined. A test trench 
was put in farther north, where present ground level rises even 
higher, and a well-marked ridge running parallel to the wall 
of the church might mark the outline of another building. A 
trench four feet wide was run out at right-angles to the axis 
of the church to span this ridge. It revealed another floor 
make-up, very similar to those already described, four feet 
higher than the church floor. It outcrops from the ground 
surface twelve feet north of the church wall, so that its relation- 
ship to the main fabric could not be ascertained. It was 
followed northwards for a further seventeen feet, remaining 
fairly level, rose one foot in the next two feet, then continued 
horizontally for a further ten feet, where it ran up to cobbling 
which may represent an east/west wall. We felt that further 
excavation of these features should be left until there was an 
opportunity of opening full grid squares throughout. 

Pottery from the make-up of the floor was shell-backed 
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East Anglian ware, and implies a building of early date. A 
large number of bronze pins found just above the floor may 
possibly be indicative of the use of this building as a tailor’s 
shop. 

ae the church, an attempt was now made to expose 
the remains of pillar N-6. Guided by the planning data from 
the south aisle, and assuming that Wall 106 would butt against 
this pillar, a square trench was opened on the calculated posi- 
tion. This, however, failed to produce anything so tangible 
as a pillar base or plinth, and gave no signs of floor levels. 
Full exploration revealed an extensive post-monastic disturb- 
ance at the site of the pillar, with a hole some fifteen or twenty 
feet across, dug at least four feet deeper than the floor of the 
church. It was loosely filled with large cobbles which are prob- 
ably from the sleeper wall, but this has obviously been taken 
out and back-filled. Some sherds of pottery were found amongst 
the cobbles, and are not earlier than the Dissolution (Figs. 
8 and 9). 

It has been noted already that the west wall of the church 
is robbed down to floor level in this bay (p. 26), and that 
there was some deep disturbance on the line of Wall 115 (p. 24) 
further west. Doubtless all these intrusions are related, but 
their significance is not apparent. 

Further trenches were now opened along the line of the 
north wall of the church, so that this could be planned. The 
trenches were each ten feet square, positioned to the survey- 
ing grid, and with baulks alternately two feet and three feet 
wide. In most cases only the overburden and ‘‘Dissolution’’ 
rubble was removed, and no floor levels were cut until we 
reached the easternmost bay. The amount of surviving faced 
walling varies, from a single course at chamfer height to almost 
six feet near the transept corner (Plate IV). Each bay is 
marked by the respond pilasters on the inside, and by external 
buttresses backing them. The responds for positions two, three, 
four and five were alike, and matched the original form of 
number six — that is, a flat, pilaster-like shaft, flanked by 
three-quarter round columns, standing on a plinth which is 
three feet wide over-all, and projecting seven to eight inches 
from the face. They are twelve feet six inches apart (Figs. 
8 and 11). 

The external buttresses are consistent in showing an original 
Norman pilaster, five feet six inches to six feet wide, and 
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projecting five or six inches from the face. In each case this 
has been reinforced by the addition of a large square buttress, 
four feet eight or nine inches wide, and projecting five feet 
three inches. The pilaster buttresses are contemporary with 
the original walling, and chamfers have been taken round 
them. There is no chamfer round the square buttresses, but 
they do show offsets at first and second courses, where sufficient 
of the structure survives. 

Apart from obvious repair work, all the church wall is of 
““shelly’’ limestone, including the added buttresses. The main 
wall is fairly wide-jointed masonry, though not so marked as 
in some of the pillars (p. 43). The added buttresses are in 
finer jointing. All the stone shows “‘chopper tooling’’, and 
there is no evidence of the use of a chisel. There are many 
traces of decorated plaster on the inside face of the wall, and 
on the respond faces. 

The easternmost bay of the north aisle was fully excavated, 
and the floors sectioned (Figs. 10 and 11). The respond facing 
pillar N-I was more complex than those farther west, though 
only the base mouldings survive (Fig. 13, J). These are 
appropriate for a triple-shafted pillar of three-quarter round 
shafts, and in conformity with the base mouldings of the 
south-west crossing pier already described (p. 29) and its 
respond. 

The respond at the transept end of the aisle faces the north- 
western crossing pier. The base mouldings (Fig. 13, C) are the 
Same as in the other early work, but again, the surviving 
shafts indicate a change of pattern. Once more we have a 
group of three half-round attached shafts facing straight 
across the aisle. The centre shaft is fifteen inches wide, and 
the flanking shafts nine inches wide. The central shaft is 
mounted on a shallow pilaster, and so set forward about nine 
inches. 

It is now established that all the pillars in the crossing area 
show these two patterns, and there is no doubt that the original 
design called for clustered shafts directed radially, carried on 
base mouldings in conformity with these. It is not certain that 
any such shafts were ever erected. It is certain that, either 
from the beginning or by subsequent replacement, the actual 
pillars carried half-round shafts in groups of three. Curiously, 
no attempt has been made to fit these with appropriate base 
mouldings (see Fig. ro). 
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The crossing respond shows a further modification in that 
a light closing wall has been taken across the transept end of 
the aisle, thus matching Wall 22 in the south aisle (p. 31). This 
is placed against the western half-round shaft, and the shaft 
itself is cut back to receive it. 

The aisle floor was sectioned in this first bay, and gave 
three distinct floor levels. The earliest floor is contemporary 
with the original building, resting on the foundation offset of 
the outside wall and on the sleeper wall between the pillars. 
Associated pottery is of early twelfth-century date. There was 
evidently a step rising eastwards, about four feet east of the 
number one respond, and this is reflected by the stepping-up 
of the chamfer line on the face of the main wall, by two courses. 

When a second floor was laid, the step was moved to the 
eastern end of the bay, and the new floor, when surfaced, 
would be level with the bottom edge of the chamfer. The date 
is indicated by fourteenth-century pottery in the make-up, 
together with a silver halfpenny in badly worn condition, but 
probably of Edward III (Appendix F, 10). 

Floor three is much higher, completely covering the chamfer, 
riding on to the plinths of the respond and nave pillars, and 
hiding the base mouldings. Some two-inch thick flags are still 
im situ on the transept side of the cross-wall (136), and show 
that the cross-wall pre-dates the floor surface. 

This floor represents the last monastic occupation level, 
and is of late fifteenth- or early sixteenth-century date. Above 
it we found the débris of the demolition of the buildings, and 
more modern accumulations up to present turf. On top of the 
‘“‘Dissolution’’ débris two courses of rough walling cross the 
aisle, and appear to be related to some utilisation of the 
property after the suppression (Section H, Fig. ro). This may 
belong to the period 1539-53, when the history shows that the 
land was let out to various tenants before Talbot took 
possession (p. xvi). 

The north wall of the church has now been traced through- 
out its length, and although not all sections stand as high as 
in the first and last bays, sufficient does remain to establish 
that there was no door into the church through this wall. 

Planning data show that the wall is set on a slightly differ- 
ent alignment in the first bay, and this was later shown to 
be in line with the axis of the east end. A slight change of 
direction occurs at the western end of the first bay, and this 
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is consistent with the impression we gathered on the south 
side of the nave. 


Pillars of the North Arcade 


Coincident with the tracing of the north wall of the church, 
other trenches were excavated to locate the pillars of the north 
arcade. We had already noted that pillar N-6 did not appear 
where it was calculated to have stood (p. 40), and the search 
for N-5 was pressed forward. At this stage we were still in 
the dark about the form of the nave pillars, since the south 
arcade had given us nothing more than the outline of the base 
plinths. These were different from the plinth of the south-west 
pier of the crossing, so we could not safely assume that the 
superstructure would resemble that. 

Pillar N-5 did not contribute much more information. Its 
position was determined, and the outline seen as a rectangular 
structure about eight feet long and six feet across, recessed 
three times on the aisle side, and once on the nave side (Fig. 
8). It was fairly badly damaged, but sufficient remains to give 
the outline and show the chamfer level. The adjacent floor 
levels were not excavated. N-4 proved to be no better, though 
again its position and general outline were recorded. 

Pillar N-3 was a little more helpful. The plinth was intact, 
and showed the chamfer at the top of the third course of 
masonry. The outside measurements are eight feet two inches 
long, and six feet four inches across. The masonry shows 
diagonal “‘chopper tooling’’ throughout, and is broad-jointed. 
The mortar is still in excellent condition (Plates V and VI). 

On the eastern end of the plinth we found, for the first time, 
some fragments of the next course of masonry, bearing on its 
upper surface the base mouldings for the east-facing column. 
These suggest a single half-round shaft, two feet eight inches 
in diameter, with a base-mould consisting of a hollow and 
round with a fillet between (Fig. 13, O), and spreading at 
forty-five degrees. Three other stones of this course remain 
in situ on the north side of the above, but their surfaces are 
too damaged to indicate the mouldings. 

_ The excavation of the north wall had moved eastwards more 
quickly than the excavations of the nave pillars, so it was 
. decided to omit pillar N-2 for the present, and concentrate on 
- full excavation of N-1 and the north-west pier of the crossing, 
| to give a comprehensive excavation of the whole of the first 
| bay of the aisle. 
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Pillar N-1 yielded more information. It is eight feet two 
inches long, and seven feet four inches across, and recessed 
twice on both aisle and nave sides. It thus agrees with its 
opposite number in the south aisle. There is evidence of two 
stages of construction, the structures above the chamfer course 
having been added as a separate building phase. This appears 
to coincide with the realisation that the main axis of the church 
was bent, because the plinth itself is aligned to match the 
crossing pier and structures to the east, but the masonry above 
the chamfer is aligned to suit the axis of the west end of the 
church. This means that the course of masonry carrying the 
base mouldings is slightly skewed, and overhangs the chamfer 
at the south-east and north-west corners, and is set slightly 
back from the chamfer at the other two corners. The whole 
fabric is firmly mortared into position, and there can be no 
question but that it was deliberately skewed by the builders. 

We also noticed here, for the first time, that the masons 
who fashioned the chamfer course did not mitre any inside 
corners. All outside angles of the chamfer are mitred correctly 
in a single block of stone, but where an inside angle is required, 
the two chamfered stones meet in a simple butt joint. This 
is then filled with mortar to imitate a mitred corner. The work 
is very skilfully done, and may often escape notice. Even 
after we became aware of the possibilty, we had on occasion 
to resort to hammer and chisel in order to demonstrate this 
feature. The more westerly plinths had by this time been 
re-covered, but study of our photographs suggests that it was 
probably true throughout the nave arcades. There is no con- 
sistency about which way the butt joints meet, and the feature 
is not explainable as evidence of an addition to the plinth.’ 

It has been indicated above that some of the base mould- 
ings of this pillar are still im situ. The eastern face has been 
robbed down to chamfer level, but the other faces, though 
somewhat damaged, can be interpreted. To the west, the pillar 
presents twin half-round shafts fourteen or fifteen inches in 
diameter, with seven-and-a-half inch three-quarter round 
shafts in the recessed angles. The base mouldings for the 
larger shafts are shallow and spreading (Fig. 13, G), those 
for the nook-shafts almost vertical (Fig. 13, F). Towards the 
aisle, the pillar offers a central half-round, flanked by two 


1 We can find no reference to this as a character of early Norman building, 
and wonder if it is found elsewhere? 
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smaller half-rounds, thus matching the general pattern in the 
crossing area. Again the base mouldings are designed for three 
shafts of three-quarter round section (Fig. 13, D and E). 

On the south face, only the base mouldings remain (Fig. 
13, H). Presumably the shafts would be the same as on the 
north side. Full details are given in Figs. rr and 13. This 
surface shows very clearly the incised lines made by the mason 
when he was laying out his circles preparatory to working 
the base mouldings. 

Traces of white plaster can still be seen on the plinths and 
on the columns, and some slight trace of lettering on the 
chamfered edge at the west side of the plinth. Unfortunately, 
the mortar bedding for the last floor runs on to the plinth, 
and in removing this some of the plaster was inevitably re- 
moved also. 


The North-West Pier of the Crossing 


Seven feet two inches east of N-I we reach the edge of the 
plinth of the north-west crossing pier. Its over-all dimensions 
are nine feet seven inches long, and nine feet nine inches wide. 
The plinth is intact, protected by the fact that the latest floor 
rides over it, and although some of the base mouldings are 
damaged, the general arrangements can be determined (Fig. 
m3, A and 6B). In the main, the pier closely resembles the 
south-west crossing pier (p. 29), and probably matched it, 
except on the west face. To the east we have base mouldings 
only, and these are the familiar pattern of three radial columns 
with the central one in advance of the others. The base mould- 
ings are a hollow and round, shallow in execution, and 
spreading (Fig. 13, B). A single fragment of a nine-inch half- 
round shaft still iz situ suggests that the superstructure follows 
the amended pattern already described. 

On the north face the evidence is more complete, and this 
matches the facing respond across the aisle. The late closing 
wall (Wall 136) is also present. The south side matches its 
opposing face across the nave, with the same indications of 
a later arch towards the western end. On the west face, how- 
ever, we find twin columns resembling those on the west face 
of N-1, with base mouldings to suit. A screen socket has been 
cut into the plinth between the shafts, but does not completely 
efface the base mouldings. A number of other holes and 
_ grooves have been cut into the various faces of this pillar, 
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apparently to receive screens, or anchor stalls, and these are 
recorded in the plan (Fig. 11). 

Floor levels were sectioned between the pillars and across 
the aisle to supplement the information gained in the northern 
side of the bay (p. 42). They show that the pillar plinths rest 
on a mortar float over the sleeper wall, the sleeper itself being 
six feet wide at this point. The earliest floor also rests directly 
on top of the cobbles of the sleeper, and is stepped up through 
two courses about four feet east of N-1. The second floor meets 
the plinths just below the chamfer, and the step is moved 
further east. The third floor runs on to the step and over the 
plinths, and surviving flags extend over the plinths to the 
faces of the half-round shafts. The cross-Wall 136 is immed- 
iately east of the step, and the western half-round shaft has 
been removed to accommodate it. 


THE NAVE OF THE CHURCH 


There has been no systematic excavation of the nave itself, 
though excavations related to the pillars have necessarily 
intruded slightly. So far, we have seen no evidence of any 
surviving floor material for the nave, the floors of the aisles 
invariably stop in line with the nave side of the pillars. A few 
patterned tiles were found on the north-east side of the south- 
west crossing pier (see p. 34), but they are more likely to be 
indicative of the floor of the crossing than of the nave. 


THE NORTH TRANSEPT AND EARLY CHAPEES 


The north transept has not been fully excavated, but its 
outline is established. The excavation of the easternmost bay 
of the north aisle was extended to include the transept corner, 
and exposed the remains of a flag floor east of the cross-Wall 
130. The flags cover the respond plinth and base mouldings, 
and meet the faces of the half-round shafts. They also cover 
the plinth of the crossing pier. 

The main wall of the church turns north behind the respond 
pillar. The rubble core stands six feet high, to present turf, 
on the corner, and facing stone is still iz situ to almost the 
same height. Externally, the angle is reinforced with an 
angular buttress, and the chamfer is taken round this. At 
chamfer level the stone is badly decayed, and most of the 
upper courses have been renewed, but it is certain that this 
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was the original design. The main wall is cut about three feet 
north of the external angle, and only foundations survive 
beyond that. 

On the transept side of the angle there is a plain wall. There 
is no respond pillar on the east face, and the chamfer runs 
northwards from the south-facing plinth, rises through two 
courses, then continues northwards for four feet six inches 
to where the main wall is cut. Removal of the flag floor ex- 
posed the mortar beds of two earlier floors opposite the end 
of the aisle, the lowest meeting the plinth of the respond at 
the base of the faced stonework. The rising chamfer suggests 
that initially there was a step up into the transept, and that 
later floors served to raise the floor of the crossing to the same 
level as the transept. We have not fully explored this, but 
trenches farther north did not give any floor at the lower level. 
A lead pipe, two inches in diameter, was found across the end 
of the south aisle. It was roughly parallel to the west wall of 
the transept, and about eighteen inches from it. It is sealed 
by all three floors, and must be early. It swung eastwards into 
our baulk as it approached the crossing pier, so apparently 
is later than the placing of the pier foundations. Its origin 
and destination have not yet been determined. 

A trench, ten feet square, was excavated on the calculated 
position of the north-west corner of the transept. It showed 
that the walling has been completely robbed down to founda- 
tion level, except that two squared stones seemed to mark 
the inside angle. The foundations were turned to the east where 
this was expected, but there were no floor levels, and no 
precise delimitation of the run of the walls. Externally the 
foundations were expanded as would be expected to accom- 
modate angle buttresses, but a more extensive excavation is 
required. 

Simultaneously, another ten feet square trench was posi- 
tioned on the expected site of the north-east corner of the 
transept, and showed more promise. The position of the corner 
was fixed at the time (1960), but full excavation was deferred 
until 1961, when the entire east side of the transept was 
systematically excavated in a series of trenches covering the 
area from the south side of the chancel arch to this north-east 
‘corner. These are described more fully under the headings 
of the Presbytery, the North Choir Aisle and the North 
Transept Chapel. 
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The Nave and Transepts — General Discussion 


Throughout the church area the post-monastic levels have 
been fairly consistent, and it might be as well to deal with 
these before proceeding further. 

Generally, the surface of the latest floor had been removed 
about the time of the Dissolution, though in parts of the 
aisles, and at the transept end of the north aisle, some cobbling 
or flagging survives. Elsewhere the make-up of the last floor 
can be detected, and this usually carries a shallow layer of 
sand or decayed mortar which was the bedding for flags or 
tiles. Above this, a layer of fine silty clay varies in thickness 
from one inch to fully six inches, and characteristically con- 
tains some fragments of medieval window glass. In many parts 
of the church this layer is almost solid with glass, some of it in 
a good state of preservation. About twenty per cent of it is 
patterned, and drawings have been made of as much of this 
as possible. Records have been kept of the main concentra- 
tions, and the material segregated, and some provisional 
assessment of the pattern distribution is given in Appendix C. 
Pottery, an occasional jetton, and other small finds from this 
layer all point to it having been accumulated about the time 
of the Dissolution, and it would seem that following the 
surrender in 1539, the furniture and fittings were removed, 
flags or tiles taken from the floors, and then the windows 
systematically shattered, probably by stones thrown from out- 
side. There is very little glass round the outside of the church; 
it is concentrated within the walls. 

Above the “‘glass layer’’ we have three to six inches of 
loam, or decayed turf, which probably relates to the decade 
or so after the suppression when the priory stood as a decay- 
ing ruin, roofless and with weeds growing within the walls. 
Only after this interval is there any sustained demolition of 
the main fabric. The records tell us that the priory lands and 
buildings were given by the King to George Talbot in 1553, 
and that he demolished the buildings and built the New Hall 
with the stone (see introductory history, p. xvi). Talbot’s 
demolition has left its mark in the thick layers of rubble and 
mortar. These contain little squared ashlar, since this would 
be of obvious value in the building of the New Hall. Less 
adaptable pieces like pillar shafts, vaulting ribs, window 
mouldings, etc., have been left where they fell (but see p. xxii). 
Great irregular chunks of wall core lie about the place, still 





PLATE I 


Eastern end of the south aisle of the Church, from the transept. Showing the 
south-west pier of the Crossing, and the de Methelay slab in the foreground. 





PLATE II 


The de Methelay memorial slab showing the inscription and crest. 





PLATE III 


Western end of the north wall of the Church, showing buttresses. (Looking 
westwards) ; 
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PLATE VI 


West face of pillar N-3, showing ‘“‘chopper tooling”’ and broad jointing. 





PLATE VII 


Pillar between the North Choir Aisle and the ““D’’-shaped chapel. (Looking 
southwards) 





PLATE VIII 


Pillar on the north side of the ‘““D’’-shaped chapel of the north transept. 
(Looking northwards) 





PLATE IX 


The “sunken chamber” at the southern end of drain 15. (Looking northwards) 





PLATE X 


Double interment in stone coffin —G.11. 





PLATE XI 


Skeleton with buckles on the femurs — G.33. 





PLAT XII 


Lead shroud, interment — G.35. 
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firmly cemented together with mortar, and greatly hindering 
the excavations. 

After Talbot had abstracted all the materials he needed — 
and no doubt many others also helped themselves — the ruin 
seems to have been left undisturbed for many years. Weeds 
and turf have eventually become established on top of the 
rubble, and gradually built up a layer of decayed vegetation 
a foot or more in thickness. In many parts of the site this layer 
sustains the present turf, and the ruins have been undisturbed 
for the past four hundred years. 

In the odd places where the old walls stand rather higher 
than elsewhere, the turf layer has never really succeeded in 
establishing itself, and these high spots have stood above the 
eround until recent times. Today we find most of them covered 
with a tipping of quarry waste, probably introduced in 1932, 
and a more modern turf line. Before this quarry waste was 
introduced the contours of the field reflected fairly faithfully 
the height of the buried structures. The 1932 tipping was 
extended not only to cover any protruding pinnacles of 
masonry, but also to fill up any depressions. Usually this has 
been overdone, and we find that where present ground level 
is highest, there is likely to be the least reward for excavation. 

The stratification at monastic levels is best seen in the 
vicinity of the crossing, and has been most fully studied in 
the first bay of the north aisle. 

The earliest operations on the site involved the setting-out 
of the foundations of the main walls of the church. These are 
six feet six inches thick, go down about six feet below first 
floor level, and, in places at least, rest on bed rock. The sleeper 
walls were probably laid at the same time (see also p. 57). 

There is no sign of a pre-monastic turf line in the trenches 
so far excavated to depth, but every sign that the original 
eround level had to be raised, at least on the south, to carry 
the church floor. Brown clay was brought in to achieve this, 
and it must have been introduced after the wall foundations 
were marked out. There is no sign of a construction trench 
into this clay for either the main walls or the sleeper walls. 

One might expect an interlude at this stage, whilst the east 
end of the church was built, together with the transepts and 
possibly the first bay of the nave. The builders may have 
proceeded to erect the main claustral ranges before returning 
to the completion of the nave. 
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When they did return to the nave they had still to add 
another two feet of foundation cobbling before they were 
ready to start on the ashlar. They took this opportunity to 
make certain adjustments, then proceeded with the raising 
of the main walls. The plinths of the pillars were probably 
assembled at the same time, and the common feature of broad- 
jointed masonry suggests that most of this work was completed 
soon after I10o. 

In the historical account (p. xv) we have some reference 
to damage to the church during the family feud of c. 1141-47, 
with consequent rebuilding during the 1150-59 decade. The 
consecration of I159 1s seen as marking the completion of this 
work. The account does not give any indication of the extent 
of the damage, or the parts affected, but some of the work 
in the nave seems to have a mid-twelfth century character, 
and may well belong to this time. 

The external buttresses on the north side of the church may 
be of this date. They are clearly additions to the Romanesque 
fabric, with butt joints through all surviving courses; the 
masonry is much finer jointed, and the stone has been worked 
with an axe, not a chisel. The square form of the buttress 
would be appropriate to the second half of the twelfth century, 
fine jointing not usually earlier than about 1120, and “‘chopper 
tooling’’ not usually later than about 1180. The need for the 
buttresses may arise from increased thrust in the roofing, and 
possibly the nave was now vaulted for the first time. 

We know almost nothing of the character of the nave pillars, 
other than the shapes of the plinths and the fragment of base 
moulding on N-3. The crossing piers and N-1 are known, but 
it would seem dangerous to assume that the more westerly 
arcades necessarily conformed to the same style. Pillars N-2, 
5-3, and 5-4 have still to be examined, and may help to fill 
this gap. The overburden has given very little moulded stone, 
west of the second bay, though much of it overlying the nave 
itself has not yet been examined. Similarly, there have been 
no indications of mouldings from the orders of the West Porch, 
and we have little guidance on when the porch was added. 

On our present knowledge, it seems probably that the initial 
building of the east end of the church extended as far as the 
west side of the first bay. This may also mark the limits of 
the choir, but we look for some confirmation of this when the 
floor of the nave is examined. Late mouldings added to the 
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west side of the crossing piers suggest an arch, or possibly 
a screen, immediately west of the crossing, but again, we 
have not yet examined the floor of the nave between these 
piers. The north wall respond for pillar N-1 is more elaborate 
than those farther west, and the remains of the columns of 
the N-z plinth indicate a fairly elaborate pillar. The over- 
burden in the vicinity of N-1 and the north-west crossing pier 
produced some voussoirs bearing chevron ornament. There 
were three styles of pattern (Fig. 23), and an attempt was 
made to calculate the span of the arches from which they are 
derived. Pieces which were found in the aisle appear to repre- 
sent two different arches, one of which (Fig. 23, D) could 
reasonably have come from the arch across the transept end 
of the aisle, and the other (Fig. 23, C) may be from the arch 
of the main arcade, linking N-1 to the crossing pier. Four 
pieces of a larger pattern were found side by side near the 
south-east corner of the crossing pier (Fig. 23, K). The taper 
and inside curve suggest an arch of fourteen-foot span, and they 
are regarded as sections of the arch linking the two crossing- 
piers across the east end of the nave. One other moulded piece 
was tapered in two directions, and the only use we can find 
for it is as part of the hand-rail for a newel stair. The piece 
was found just outside the wall of the church by the first bay, 
but we have not yet located its original position. The 
remainder of the moulded stone from this area is from the 
halt-cylindrical shafts of the pillars, and practically all of it 
is of either nine inches or fifteen inches diameter. A few frag- 
ments of abaci were found in the overburden, typically 
Romanesque in form, probably reflecting the outline of the 
plinth in plan; the lower edge chamfered, and the chamfer 
sometimes slightly hollowed, and usually quirked (cf. Win- 
chester 1080) (Fig. 23, G). Other pieces of this have been 
recovered from the New Hall (see p. xxii), and one such piece 
has a billet worked on the chamfer. 

Some fragments of three-quarter round cylindrical shafts 
were found in the crossing area, mainly towards the chancel, 
and it may be that the west faces of the eastern piers of the 
crossing did retain the columns for which the base moulding 
was designed. The western piers of the crossing would seem 

‘to have been equipped with the half-round shafts, and we 
cannot say whether they ever did have the three-quarter round 
shafts. 
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East Side of the Crossmmg and the Chancel Arch 


Five squares were excavated on the line of the east side of 
the north transept and chancel arch. The overburden in the 
chancel opening contained several fragments of voussoirs bear- 
ing chevron decoration. Their shape and their position support 
the view that they are part of the chancel arch, and it seems 
that whatever alterations were made to the presbytery, the 
chancel arch was left undisturbed. The excavation showed 
a continuous run of sleeper walling under all the arches, and 
also crossing the transept from the sides of the chancel arch 
to the western piers of the crossing. It is of the same character 
as the main foundations, six feet six inches wide, and descend- 
ing almost, if not quite, to bed rock. The sleeper wall carries 
the pillars of the chancel arch, and the pillars between the 
choir aisles and the transept chapels. It is bonded into the 
foundations of the end walls of the transepts. 

The south-east pier of the crossing — i.e. the south side of 
the chancel arch — was noted in connection with the excava- 
tion on the south transept (p. 34). Its northern face was not 
then seen, but was exposed in the 1961 trenches. The outline 
of the plinth was discernible, but there was no faced stone, 
and nothing to indicate the nature of the pillar shafts. 

The pillar on the north side of the chancel arch was a little 
more complete, and is shown in Fig. 17. The base is eleven 
feet three inches from east to west, and nine feet nine inches 
from north to south. On the east side, a square plinth was 
covered by the mortar make-up of the last floor, but under 
this we found the chamfered edge of the original structure. 
The chamfer is continued across the east face, so we can assume 
that the choir was not flanked by solid walls. There are no 
base mouldings on this side. 

The mortared rubble core of the pillar still stands to a height 
of about three feet, but little remains of the shafts of the 
columns, and even the base mouldings are almost erased. From 
the little we have, it would seem that, to the south, there was 
a group of half-round shafts of which only the easternmost 
one remains. This is seven-and-a-half inches in diameter, and 
its base mouldings are appropriate to it (Fig. 13, P). There is 
room for a matching shaft at the western edge of the face, and 
evidence that between these a projecting pilaster which could 
well have carried a half-round. The western face may have 
been the same, but the only trace is in the base mouldings of 
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the northernmost shaft. The north face is even more dubious, 
because most of the base course is missing, but there are just 
traces of a similar arrangement for the two flanking shafts. 
Holes of square cross section have been cut horizontally into 
the plinth and into the course above, near the western edge 
of the north face, apparently to take a screen or grill closing 
the end of the choir aisle. 

Two floor levels are traceable near the pillar. The earliest 
is at the base of the faced plinth, and the later one rides 
over the plinth on the east side, but carries some flags level 
with the bottom of the chamfer, on the south side. Three feet 
south of the pillar, three broken tiles are still 1 situ under 
the chancel arch. The tiles were halves of four-and-a-half 
inch square tiles, unpatterned, but glazed. The centre one was 
coated with white slip under the yellow galena glaze. The 
other two were blue in colour. They are on the same mortar 
level as the flags, and belong to the last floor. 

All the fabric of the pillar is “‘shelly’’ limestone, except a 
triangular insertion in the south-east angle. This is of sand- 
stone. It lies across the angle of the sleeper walls, which have 
been extended to accommodate it. It has a chamfer on the 
hypotenuse set higher than the chamfer on the plinth, and 
therefore related to the later floor level. 

The opening into the north choir aisle is seven feet six inches 
wide at plinth level. On the north side of this arch the remains 
of the next pillar were found. This is moulded on its north 
and south faces only. Westwards it offers coursed masonry to 
a height of four feet. Eastwards it has originally received the 
north wall of the choir aisle and the south wall of the chapel, 
but these are robbed down to floor level. The over-all length 
from north to south is eleven feet six inches. It stands on the 
Sleeper wall (Fig. 16). 

The south face has been mutilated at plinth level, and some 
of the masonry has been moved to accommodate the head end 
of a large stone coffin (see also p. 62). There is a base mould- 
ing for a large convex face, projecting seven-and-a-half inches 
in the middle and on a curve of about twenty inches radius, 
and the moulding is returned along the wall face for about 
seven inches. The eastern end is affected by the coffin. A seven- 
and-a-half inch diameter shaft stands in the angle on the 
transept side, springing from one course lower than the larger 
moulding. The plinth is too severely damaged to show any 
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chamfer on this face, but this does come into view along the 
western face of the pillar, and continues, as the only relief to 
the coursed masonry, as far as the north face. The chamfer 
level is raised one course (eleven inches) halfway along the 
face, thus matching the west wall of the transept. The north- 
west corner of the plinth is rebated once, and carries shafts 
on the two corners, the more westerly one a half-round of 
nine-and-a-half inch diameter, and the more northerly one a 
three-quarter round of eight inches diameter. (Plate VII.) 

The east face of the pillar receives the north wall of the 
choir aisle and, independently, the south wall of a ‘‘D’’-shaped 
transept chapel. Both these walls have been dismantled down 
to the level of the latest floor, but that still leaves one course 
of masonry on the sleeper wall. The north wall of the choir 
aisle is three feet four inches wide, and its southern face is 
set two feet back from the edge of the east-running sleeper 
wall. To the north, the wall of the ““D’’-shaped chapel is thirty- 
eight inches wide at offset level, leaving a twenty-one inch 
space between the two walls. The foundations are continuous 
under the double wall, and evidently match the south transept 
area (where only foundations survive), and are twelve feet 
six inches wide at this point. The space between the two walls 
has been filled with mortared rubble to carry a later floor 
which passes right over the stumps of both. The filling con- 
tained some pottery sherds of twelfth-century date. 

On the face of the pillar a chamfer is incorporated in the 
masonry courses between the two walls, and extends about 
seven inches farther north than the surviving southern edge 
of the chapel wall. Traces of mortar on the face indicate that 
the higher courses of this wall left an offset on this south side. 

The arch opening into the north transept chapel is eleven 
feet six inches wide, and a substantial block of masonry marks 
es of the north-east corner of the transept. (Plate 
VILE. 

Its south face matches the north face of the pillar just 
described, with a recessed corner and two adjacent shafts 
(Fig. 16). West of the corner two steps rise into the thickness 
of the north wall of the transept to a slab and mortar floor, 
which continues northwards beyond the limit of our trench. 
These features seem to mark an inserted doorway, but it is 
not yet established whether this is an outside door, or gives 
access to another room beyond the transept. East of the chapel 
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arch, the footings of the north side of the “‘D’’-shaped room 
swing away towards the south-east, but were not fully exposed. 
The original wall has been completely dismantled, and the 
later floor continues over the stump. Farther north, a later 
wall has been added, and runs straight out to the east. It 
probably represents the northern side of a square chapel such 
as was postulated in replacement of the ‘‘D’’-shaped room of 
the south transept. Its eastern limits have not yet been excav- 
ated.” All the original work in this corner is in ‘‘shelly’’ lime- 
stone, and shows ‘‘chopper tooling’’. The later work is chisel 
tooled. 


Discussion 


It can now be seen that the eastern side of the north transept 
and of the crossing was little disturbed by the alterations which 
affected the east end of the church. The later work begins 
inside the arches, and such moulded stones as have been 
found on the line of the arches belong to early Norman styles. 
‘“‘Shelly’’ limestone is used almost exclusively, and the tool 
mark of the chopper is the characteristic feature. There is not 
much squared masonry in situ, but what there is shows fairly 
broad jointing. Comment was made earlier (p. 44) that the 
early Norman masons apparently refrained from working 
mitred corners on the inside angles of the chamfers. This is 
true also of the pillars just described, and whilst we regret 
that this was not noticed earlier, we are fairly certain that it 
is a consistent feature of the original work on this site. The 
other constructional element which appears in the pillars just 
described, is the evident intention, from the first, to use half- 
round shafts, and the base mouldings are appropriate to these. 

The crossing piers are centred on the corners of a twenty- 
five foot square; the nave is one hundred and ten feet long 
from the centres of the western piers of the crossing to the 
inside wall at the west end. The over-all internal length of the 
transepts and crossing is ninety-six feet, and the transepts 
measure twenty feet from east to west. The chancel arch has 
an internal span of seventeen feet four inches. The total 
internal width of the nave is fifty-one feet, with the centre- 
- lines of the arcades set thirteen feet from their respective out- 
side walls, and twenty-five feet apart. There are seven bays, 


2 For a summary of the excavations of 1962 and 1063, see pp. QI-100. 
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and the pillars are fifteen feet six inches from centre to centre. 
The axis of the nave is bent through approximately two degrees 
west of the first bay. 

There seems to be nothing in the surviving fabric to con- 
flict with the idea that the west end of the church was com- 
pleted in its original form early in the twelfth century. The 
general character of broad jointing, fan-like ‘‘chopper tooling’’, 
forms of the pillars and base mouldings, and, as will be seen 
later (p. 91), the parallel-apse plan of the east end, all point 
to work completed before the end of the first quarter of the 
century. The overburden, so far as we have sampled it, tells 
a similar story. Fragments of abaci are of square pattern, 
with a chamfer (sometimes hollowed) on the underside. Pieces 
of capitals are of cushion type, and the only Norman orna- 
ment found on the site so far is of chevron style. 


THE AST END OF THE FURST CHURCH 


The trenches along the line of the east wall of the transepts 
also gave us a sight of structures belonging to the east end of 
the church. Baulks were left to give the sections across the 
chancel, and the chapels north of it, and to give east/west 
sections on each axis. Other trenches were opened farther east 
to cover the limits of the original building. 


The Chancel 


Three mortar floors can be traced in patches in the chancel 
area. The earliest is level with the top of the sleeper wall on 
the north side, and about two inches below the top of that on 
the south side. The later floor is about five to six inches higher, 
and carries a single row of masoned stones over each sleeper 
wall. Make-up for a third floor occurs in places. The floors 
are badly damaged, the lower one (A) by an extensive trench 
intrusion right down the centre line of the chancel (see p. 58), 
and the upper one (C) no doubt by the movement of stones 
and rubble when the buildings were demolished at the time 
of the Dissolution. The middle floor (B), which seals the 
intrusion, is more complete. 

The lowest floor is contemporary with the raising of the 
first building, and rests on a layer of cobbles and sand which 


3 Mr J. A. Simpson took general control of the work in this area, and has 
drafted this part of the report. 
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is in turn overlying a brown clay fill. Various pockets of 
different fills are distributed in the lower layers, but seem 
merely to reflect successive loads of material introduced when 
the ground was being levelled-up to the tops of the sleeper 
walls. The filling, however, and the structure of the sleeper 
walls indicate that the preliminary work was done in two 
phases. All three enclosing walls — i.e. south, north and west — 
are built of roughly-coursed ‘‘shelly’’ limestone, completely 
bedded with mortar and raised to about half their ultimate 
height in one phase. There is a skim of mortar down the vertical 
face, completely covering the rough stonework. Construction 
work seems to have been halted at this level. Brown clay was 
brought into the area, and the ground level raised to the top 
of the work so far done; and a float of mortar runs across the 
top of the sleeper walling and spreads out on to the clay make- 
up. The brown clay was almost sterile, but did contain 
fragments of animal bone and an occasional sherd of Saxo- 
Norman pottery. The joints of the sleeper walls were carefully 
examined, particularly at each end of the chancel arch. In 
the south-west corner of the chancel the two seciions of sleeper 
wall are bonded-in, and were laid simultaneously. In the north- 
west corner, the east/west sleeper wall butts on to the lower 
courses of the wall crossing under the chancel arch. The second 
phase of construction brings the sleeper walls up to the intended 
level of the first floor. The material is again “‘shelly’’ lime- 
stone, with full mortar setting. More care seems to have been 
exercised in selecting the rubble masonry, and the coursing Is 
more even, the joints more regular. The walls are bonded-in at 
both corners in this phase of the work. The wall has a batter of 
one inch to one foot, and is capped with a mortar float. More 
brown clay has been introduced to bring the level up to the 
bottom of the top course and, after this had settled, a layer 
of cobbles and grit provided the make-up for the original 
floor (Fig. 14, Section K). 

Evidence has already been presented (p. 52) to suggest that 
the chancel did not have solid flanking walls. It is, therefore, 
to be expected that the mortar level for the first floor will be 
continued over the sleeper walls and across the choir aisles. 
On the south side of the chancel this was not convincingly 
demonstrated, owing to the falling level of present turf, and 
general erosion of structures at the edge of the modern bank- 
ing. On the north side of the chancel this was more apparent, 
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and the mortar floor can be followed through. Unfortunately, 
in this particular trench, its relationship to the north wall of 
the choir aisle is obliterated by later interments, but a parallel 
section further east shows it meeting this wall at offset level. 

At a later date the floor of the chancel and choir aisles was 
renewed. This probably coincides with the rebuilding of the 
east end, and it was preceded by some intrusive excavation 
into the old floor on the centre-line of the chancel. We believe 
this may be interpreted as the transference of certain interred 
remains to a new location further east (see also p. 56). A layer 
of cobbles and sand was used to level-up the ground, and a 
new mortar floor laid right through. At a later stage, a single 
row of curbstones was laid along the chancel edges of the 
sleeper walls, apparently to contain a third floor. This floor is 
one foot higher than the first floor level, and rides over the 
original plinths of the pillars. Evidence from the south side 
of the chancel, though not in itself convincing, is not incon- 
sistent with a parallel development. 

Dating material, in the form of small finds, is rather scarce, 
but the make-up of the first floor has produced nothing later 
than the eleventh century, so an early twelfth-century date 
is tenable. The make-up of the second floor contained early 
thirteenth-century pottery. 

The post-“‘Dissolution’’ levels are in line with those found 
in the western part of the church. Immediately above the last 
occupation floor we have the “‘glass layer’’ of silty brown 
clay, with considerable quantities of medieval window glass. 
This is sealed by an irregular belt of gritty mortar which is 
clearly material leached out of the overlying débris, and con- 
solidated. This in turn supports the three- to four-foot thick 
layer of ‘‘Dissolution’’ tumble, packed with rubble and wall 
core and with many pieces of moulded stone from pillars, 
and vaulting ribs and arches. There is an almost total absence 
of Norman mouldings except under the chancel arch, and the 
trenches further east contain no Norman work at all. 

The ‘‘Dissolution’’ rubble is covered with the old turf line, 
which in places is still the rooting medium for the present 
turf. Elsewhere, there is a tipping of quarry waste on top of 
the old turf, and the present turf rests on that. 

Excavations farther east fixed the limits of the original east 
end of the presbytery, showing that it consisted of two bays 
and terminated in an apse. The internal dimensions show the 
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presbytery to be twenty feet wide, and fifty feet from the east 
side of the chancel arch to the end of the apse. There is a 
sleeper wall on the diameter of the apse, and the apse is 
seventeen feet six inches wide. 

Midway between the crossing pillars and the sleeper wall 
which acts as the springing for the main apse there are, both 
to the north and to the south, the bases of pillars giving the 
presbytery its two bay composition. On the north sleeper wall 
of the choir, excavation revealed two pillar bases, one at a 
deeper level and clearly earlier. The plinth protruded twenty 
inches from the face of the sleeper wall. There were no remains 
on this plinth to indicate what type of moulding it carried, 
ut the sécond plinth, at-a higher level, was. of a much 
more delicate nature, not earlier than the thirteenth century 
in style and contained completely on the sleeper wall (Fig. 17, 
Structure 152). The south side was cut slightly to allow the 
passage of the row of curbstones already mentioned, these 
having a squared face towards the north, and quite irregular 
to the south. The stones are not accurately lined along the 
edge of the sleeper wall but, towards the eastern end, they 
overlap the southern edge, and the sleeper wall was cut out in 
various places to make room for the curb. The curbstones 
terminated in the middle of the north/south sleeper wall which 
crosses the diameter of the apse, the curb being now at the 
same level as the top of the sleeper. 

On the south side of the presbytery there are the remains 
of a plinth at a level corresponding to the earlier plinth of the 
north wall. This has later been enlarged in the higher levels 
of the foundations, the added portion butting against the 
earlier work, having no deep foundations, and with mortar 
of obviously different colour. 

A large intrusion along the axis of the presbytery destroys 
the continuity of the levels across the choir at this point, but 
there appear to have been two mortar levels which are to be 
found both on the north and the south sections, and there 
may have been a third at a higher level, though only make-up 
survives (Fig. 14, K). Just south of the north wall, and parallel 
to it, are three post holes. 


The Main Apse 
The sleeper wall (Fig. 16, no. 7) across the presbytery is 
made wholly of “‘shelly’’ limestone and is six feet wide, firmly 
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mortared and resting on bed rock. There was no trace of the 
high altar over this wall, and the wall itself had been cut to 
receive three interments (Appendix G, 44-46). A small 
gilt star was found in this intrusion. Slightly west of the sleeper 
wall another interment was found (Appendix G, 54). 

The foundations of the main apse spring from this wall, 
and the excavation crossed it at one point, giving a thickness 
of about six feet, whilst the diameter measures eighteen feet. 
The foundations of ‘‘shelly’’ limestone are heavily mortared, 
but the curve of the apse is broken twice — once on the north 
side and once on the south — to admit later burials. In each 
case the foundations had been hewn away, leaving room for 
a burial in a wooden coffin in the north, and a more elaborate 
vault of sandstone on the south. The vault measures six feet 
six inches long, two feet two inches wide, and three feet deep 
(Appendix G, 53, 57). 

The section shows that the apsidal end of the church had 
been demolished to floor level, and a later floor taken right 
over the remaining foundations. This floor belongs to the 
larger east end, and its limits will be traced in future excava- 
tions. Resting on the mortar of this floor was found a small 
fork-like object, complete with case, dated by the British 
Museum to 1475-1500, and identified by them as a form of 
belt chape (Appendix D, Fig. 25, I, J). The fork rested in a 
pocket in the mortar, and was covered by the sandy decayed 
mortar which is regarded as the bedding of the last floor. This 
is in turn sealed by the ‘‘glass’’ layer of immediate post- 
Dissolution date. 


North Chow Aisle 

The trenches at the west end of the north choir aisle gave 
stratified levels corresponding to those already described. The 
north wall of the aisle rests on the southern half of a wide 
foundation bed of mortared cobbles of the same character as 
the sleeper walls. This also carries the southern side of the 
““D’’-shaped chapel. The bottom of the foundations is only 
three feet nine inches below the level of the first floor, but 
they are resting on bed rock. A band of blue clay on top of 
the rock pre-dates the walling, but this is covered with a bed 
of limestone chippings and sand — no doubt the waste which 
accumulated when the builders were at work. The waste rests 
against the lowest courses of the foundations, and is later. 
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With the completion of the first phase of foundations, brown 
clay was brought in to raise the ground level to the top of 
the stonework, and the foundations given a protective float 
of mortar to preserve them until work could be resumed. It 
was noted above (p. 57) that the north wall of the chancel 
butted against the north/south footings at this level, and this 
is confirmed when seen from the choir aisle side. The founda- 
tions on the north side of the choir aisle are bonded into the 
north-west sleeper wall. The upper courses of the foundations 
were eventually added, more brown clay used to build up the 
floor level, and the first floor laid on a packing of limestone 
cobbles and mortar. A four- to six-inch layer of sand and 
cobbles marks the levelling-up for the second floor, and a 
further six to seven inches of mortar and rubble is the make-up 
for the third floor, though most of the mortar for this level 
has now disappeared. Above this there are the usual post- 
“Dissolution’’ fills to modern turf. 

It is reported above (p. 58) that the last floor of the choir 
aisle is higher than the floor of the chancel, and there is a 
retaining curb on the chancel side. A similar retaining edge 
has been placed across the arch from the transept, though no 
squared curbstones were found i” situ. The evidence for them 
is in the mortar surface, and in smaller cobbles which backed 
them. We therefore believe that a step was inserted between 
the pillars flanking this arch. A shallow intrusion trench 
crossed the square from the centre of the arch towards the 
south-east corner. It was not sealed by any monastic layers, 
and cut all floors, resting on top of the sleeper wall at the 
west side. It may well have held a lead pipe, possibly 
associated with the one seen at the other side of the transept 
(p. 47), and removed after the Dissolution. Two other 
intrusions were encountered in the make-up of the last floor. 
They proved to be Graves 58 and 59 (Appendix G). Both are 
later than the second floor, and cut this and the floor below. 
They contained human remains, and some potsherds of 
fifteenth-century date. Grave 58 lies along the south side of 
the choir aisle, against the south-west corner, and Grave 59 
along the north side of the aisle, and principally contained 
in our next trench to the east. Evidence of a third interment 
appeared in the shape of a massive stone coffin fashioned 
out of a single block of “‘shelly’’ limestone. It is placed against 
the north wall of the aisle, with the head end partly trapped 
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by secondary alterations to the plinth of the pillar (Fig. 17). 
This interment is designated Grave 60, though in fact there 
were no human remains in the coffin, and it had no cover. 
The coffin itself rests in part on the sleeper wall, which has 
been chiselled back to receive it. The coffin is of early date, 
because the first floor runs right up on its wall and seals the 
trench dug to accommodate the coffin. The sides project above 
the floor, and the cover must have been fully exposed. It was 
placed in position before the alterations to the east side of the 
pillar, and, if it was ever used, had already been emptied and 
the cover removed before the pillar base was extended. It was 
certainly empty and without cover when the second floor was 
laid, and the fill contained thirteenth-century pottery. The 
coffin itself measures seven feet seven inches long by three 
feet two inches wide at the head end, and two feet three inches 
at the foot end. The walls are eight to ten inches thick, and 
the floor is nine inches thick. The bottom is slightly rounded, 
and there is a lewis hole in the centre. Part of the foot end of 
the coffin has been crudely chiselled away to receive the head 
end of Interment 59. 

The feet of another interment (Grave 61) were found on the 
west side of the sleeper wall, and belong to a grave in the 
transept. This remains for future attention. 

The east end of the choir aisle is terrninated by an apse 
closely resembling the end of the south choir aisle, with a 
squared external face, and with the internal apse being out 
of alignment with the foundations on which it stands, the 
discrepancy in this case being on the north side. The walls 
are three feet six inches thick, on foundations similar to those 
on the south side and six feet six inches wide. Some similar 
cobble flooring occurs within the apse, but some of the stones 
are laid lengthwise to the curve instead of across it. 

At the north-east corner of the apse a buttress was found, 
with a chamfer along the upper edge of the surviving plinth. 
A later wall (Fig. 16, 145) extends eastwards from behind 
this buttress. East of the back of the apse the area is covered 
in with large, irregular cobbles, and the whole area — 
cobbles, wall and buttress — is covered with a layer of mortar. 
Wall 145 is clearly comparable with Wall 75 seen behind 
the south choir aisle, but there was no sign of a second wall 
to match Wall 74 of the south side. A grave (G 56) may, 
however, have destroyed the evidence in the area so far 
excavated. 
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The North Transept Chapel 


Because the lines of the main buildings deviate slightly 
from the lines of our recording grid, the trench for the western 
end of the transept chapel was positioned across our normal 
erid line, in order to expose fully the north side of the chapel 
arch. It was thus not in line with the four trenches to the 
south. Anticipating a ‘‘D’’-shaped chapel, we deliberately 
brought our eastern baulk further west than usual, to make 
sure that we had a section crossing the chapel on a north/ 
south line. In consequence, we saw little of the interior of 
the chapel on this occasion, and the adjacent square to the 
east has not yet been excavated. 

We did, however, see the curving walls of the north and 
south sides of the “‘D’’, and confirmed that they were subse- 
quently dismantled to floor level, and a later floor taken over 
the stumps. A late grave (62) was located, but as most of it 
was in the baulk it was not fully explored. 

We have already noted that a later wall runs out to the 
east from the pillar (see p. 55), and probably belongs to a 
Square chapel built over the remains of the ““D’’-shaped one. 
There was not time to extend the excavations and it will be 
examined later. The remains of the north wall of the ‘‘D’’- 
shaped chapel pass underneath this later wall, but there was 
just sufficient showing to indicate that the outside face carried 
a chamfer, and that this was stepped out as it approached 
the northern corner. The inside angle of the chamfer was not 
mitred (see p. 55). 

On the north side of the later wall a large buttress takes 
the thrust of the arch, and in the angle of this we found an 
almost complete cauldron. Unfortunately it was not sealed 
by any monastic layers. 


EXCAY AEIONS HAST OF THE PIRST CHURCH 
(Supervisor: J. A. Simpson) 


Reference has already been made to Walls 74 and 75 extend- 
ing eastwards from the back of the apse of the south choir 
aisle. The apse itself is square-ended externally, with a con- 
temporary buttress on the southern face. The back of the apse 
- goes down in a series of steps, each having a definite edge. 
East of it the two later walls are found, the southernmost one 
(Wall 75) butting on to the external buttress, and the northern- 
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most one (Wall 74) resting on the foundations backing the 
apse. Two skeletons (G 33 and 34) lay on top of Wall 74, one 
of which still retained two circular buckles resting on the 
femurs (Appendix G and Fig. 25, K). 

This wall had a definite ashlar-faced southern side, but 
northwards no face could be found, as the whole area north- 
wards from behind the apse was filled in with large limestone 
boulders, firmly mortared into place to form a later floor. 

Wall 75 has a distinct edge on its northern side, but its 
southern edge is eroded away by the fall in ground level, and 
it merges with the banked cobble make-up marked as 
structure 11 on the plan (Fig. 16). 

The faced edges of the two walls are not quite parallel, and 
could reflect a re-alignment of the east end of the church, 
which also appears in other walls farther south. Wall 74 seems 
to be earlier than Wall 75, and still stands higher on the floor 
level on the west side of Graves 33 and 34. A few feet east of 
these graves, however, its level falls, and only foundations 
remain. 

Just beyond this termination a further interment (G 35) 
rests on clay. This represents a new type of coffin for this 
site, with a shroud of sheet lead wrapped round the body and 
soldered down the seams, and originally contained in a wooden 
coffin. The shroud had been damaged to some extent by the 
weight of the overburden, but it was removed and lodged in 
the local museum. (Plate XII). 

East of G 35 the foundations of the wall are badly disturbed 
by the insertion of a number of burials, some in wooden 
coffins and deposited at varying levels. The decay of the coffins 
and consequent settlement of the ground has distorted the 
skeletons and destroyed stratification, but at a depth of about 
nine feet below present turf, large cobbles, apparently from 
the make-up (Fig. 16, no. rr) or the foundations of Wall 75, 
can still be found. 

Future excavation will determine whether Walls 74 and 75 
are to be located farther east, and may give a more satis- 
factory section analysis.* 

East of the squared-off south-transept chapel and in line 
with the south wall of this chapel is a further east / west wall, 
Wall 13 (Fig. 16). In its original form this may have been 


4 For a summary of the excavations of 1962 and 1063, see Pp. QI-I00. 
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the north wall of the lesser cloister, and probably extended as 
far as the original apsidal chapel. It would then balance the 
otherwise awkwardly-placed buttress outside the chapel. The 
wall appears to have been rebuilt either when the chapel was 
squared in the mid-twelfth century, or in association with the 
thirteenth-century alterations. A large square flagstone which 
bridges the small drain (15a) on the east face of the squared 
chapel may have carried the wall over the drain channel. 

At its eastern end, the wall still stands three or four courses 
high where it passes into our easternmost baulk, and is clearly 
the later version of the wall, being on the revised orientation, 
heading slightly more north-easterly than the much wider 
foundation on which it stands. It is thus parallel to Wall 74. 

Eight feet west of the eastern baulk the wall ends in a door 
jamb, with part of an associated sill. The western jamb is 
missing, and for the rest of its length it consists of founda- 
tion cobbling only. A small drain crosses the foundations in 
a north/south direction, and seems to be contemporary with 
the foundations. 

On the north side of the wall it communicates with a short 
length of drain running parallel to the face, meeting it in a 
“T’” junction. This is built up into a two-tier structure with 
large capping stones. The eastern limb of the ‘‘T’’ was closed 
with grey mortar and there was no sign that the east/west 
limbs ever extended farther. 

Southwards the drain is cut by a later interment, but re- 
appears beyond. It evidently represents the original source 
of the drain running down the passage to the infirmary (Dr. 
15) but was no longer in use when the transept chapel was 
squared, as a drain from this cuts in just north of Wall 28. 

Farther to the west a short length of north/south walling 
(Wall 12), approximately four feet wide, connects the south 
wall of the choir aisle with the wall just considered. The 
superficial courses are irregular and suspect, but at greater 
depth the foundations are authentic. It butts against the south 
wall of the choir aisle, and apparently butted against the 
earlier version of Wall 13. It pre-dates the bank of boulders 
which carry Wall 75. Wall 77, further east, may be related 

to this. 
Fifteen feet farther south a fifth wall (Wall 28) runs across 
from east to west. This cuts through the north-east side of the 
polygonal chapter-house, and is in line with the foundations 
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seen inside that building. This again is of two periods — the 
earlier, antedating the last chapter-house, has been described 
as the north garth wall of the lesser cloister, and of early 
twelfth-century date. The adjacent buttresses of the decagonal 
building seem smaller than the rest, and we think this means 
that the east / west wall was expected to take some of the thrust 
of the chapter-house vaulting. Certainly the garth wall has 
been strengthened by adding an extra course of masonry on 
the north face, and at the same time it seems to have been 
slightly re-aligned. This wall still stands three courses high 
as far as its junction with the west wall of the passage to the 
infirmary (Wall 71). 

On the north side of the junction of Wall 28 and the 
decagonal chapter-house there are the remains of a trefoil 
pillar base with straight chamfered edges. The plinth on which 
the pillar base is standing butts up against the north face of 
Wall 28, and is made up of much re-used stone, whilst the 
pillar base has been let into the north side of Wall 28, and 
faces north. North of Wall 28 at this point was found a coffin, 
the head section of which had been disturbed by the footings 
1Of tine woth. 

On the south side of the junction a buttress butts up against 
Wall 28, and is built into the chapter-house. Two drains 
emerge from the south face of Wall 28; the more westerly 
one came originally from the ‘‘T’’ junction noted above, and 
was later modified to take the water from the drip-trough out- 
side the squared transept chapel. Its southerly destination is 
dealt with later (p. 85). The more easterly drain, at greater 
depth, emerges from the face of the east/west wall but did 
not pierce the added facing on the northern side, nor was there 
any indication that it ever had a more northerly origin. For 
much of its length it is underneath the foundations of the west 
wall of the passage leading to the infirmary, and was certainly 
laid before that wall was built. It is roofed, and was in use 
after the passage wall was built. 

North of the east/west wall would be the north alley of 
the lesser cloister, and several graves already recorded in this 
area are now seen to be interments in the alley. Successive 
alterations to the chapter-house take a substantial piece out 
of the lesser cloister, and the north-east corner is now adapted 
to provide a room flanking the later presbytery. This uses 
the reinforced garth wall (Wall 28) on the south side, Wall 13 
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for its north side. The eastern limit is outside the area so far 
dug, but the northern end of the east wall of the infirmary 
passage (Wall 55) is dismantled, and a floor taken over. On 
the west side, a short wall having little or no foundation is 
inserted between Walls 13 and 28, shown as Wall 14 on the 
plan. It rests on top of the boulder make-up (Structure 11), 
but is disturbed at both ends, and its true relationship with 
Walls 13 and 28 remains uncertain. A mortar floor survives 
for this room, and it has been tiled with four-and-a-half inch 
square tiles, alternately blue and yellow. All the tiles have 
been robbed — possibly in 1932 — except for the fragments 
trapped round the edges. The room had a later floor, the 
make-up of which survives in patches, but modern disturb- 
ances have destroyed its surface. The make-up contains large 
numbers of sherds of fourteenth-century pottery, and this is 
taken to imply the date of the second floor. Fills above this 
are very mixed, and although the bulk of the pottery is late 
fifteenth- or early sixteenth-century, post-monastic material 
also occurs. This may be the back-filling of the 1932 excava- 
tions, but it could be earlier. 

A single row of squared stones, which do not fully span 
the room, rests on the mortar floor and may mark the position 
of a screen dividing the room. 

On the east side of Wall 14, between it and the curve of 
Drain 15a, was found half of a shaped stone coffin, and in this 
area the northern lining of Wall 28 was missing. Under Wall 
14 were three other burials, one in a sectional stone coffin, 
the other two squashed into the angle made by the Drain 15a 
and Wall 14. Further west still, the east side of another wall 
(Wall 133), or its foundations, was found passing under the 
polygonal chapter-house to the south, and under the squared- 
off chapel to the north. They were of ‘‘shelly’’ limestone type, 
but no junction with the other earlier walls could be demon- 
strated without dismantling later structures. 


Discussion 


It would be premature to attempt to discuss, at length, the 
later east end of the church, at present. Evidence is available 
that the original apsidal system was demolished and a larger 
eastern arm built. Walls 146, 145, 75, 74, 13 and 12 all seem 
to be involved, and the east end may have been rebuilt more 
than once, but the precise relationships of the various compon- 
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ents must await further excavation. Mouldings collected from 
the demolition débris suggest some work transitional between 
Early English and Decorated styles, but other pieces more 
nearly approach the Perpendicular period. As might be 
expected, pottery and other small finds are scarce in the church 
floors, and close dating may be difficult. It seems unlikely 
that Walls 74 and 75 could have been standing at the same 
time, and graves on the line of 74 would imply that this was 
demolished in monastic times. Some of the trenches planned 
for 1962 should indicate more easterly parts of Walls 13, 74 
and 75, and may resolve some of the problems. 

A brief note on the 1962 and 1963 excavations has been 
added (pp. 91-100). 


THE LESS ©LOISEER: 
(Plan—Fig. 20, Sections—Figs. 21 and 22) 

When describing the eastern range of the main cloister (p. 
I2), a passage was noticed piercing the range opposite the 
south walk. East of the range the continuation of this passage 
is discernible at present ground level in the form of two parallel 
walls (Walls 34 and 35), heading in the direction of the 
assumed site of the monks’ infirmary. There is some hint of 
buildings on the south side of the passage, and a test trench 
was opened in 1958 which showed that earlier structures do 
occur. Systematic excavation of the area was begun in 1959, 
which, in the main, was excavated in ten-foot squares aligned 
to the surveying grid. Pupils from Ackworth School assisted 
by taking the full excavation of one or two squares each year 
under the leadership of a member of the school staff. 

The 1958 test trench spanned the infirmary passage and 
cleared both walls (34 and 35). It showed that the north wall 
was of very light character, resting directly on clay, and 
without foundations. It seems unlikely to have carried any- 
thing more than light arcading. There was no sign of a con- 
temporary floor level between the walls, but an earlier floor 
was demonstrated. This floor is lower than the base of the 
more northerly wall (Wall 24) and is not related to it. It did 
not appear north of the wall, and there may be traces of an 
earlier wall underneath Wall 34. This point has not been 


5 Based on reports by Mr S. Heath, Mrs K. Bellamy, Mr W. E. Nicholson and 
Mrs J. A. Simpson. 
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tested. The floor is cut by the south wall of the passage (Wall 
35) and clearly predates this. South of Wall 35 the floor again 
appeared and was found to be sealing a small drain and an- 
other light wall foundation (Wall 39). Analysis of the section 
suggests that Wall 39 and Drain 38 were contemporary, that 
the mortar floor was laid after Wall 39 had been demolished, 
and when this part of Drain 38 was no longer in use. Both 
walls (34 and 35) must be later than this mortar level. They 
were later cleared back to their meeting with the eastern wall 
of the dorter range (33); both make butt joints to that wall, 
and are of later date. 

The more extensive excavations of later years threw more 
light on the structures in this area, and introduced an even 
earlier feature in the form of a “‘ghost trench’’ of a drain 
running from west to east, just south of Wall 39. The drain 
is marked as a trench cut into the clay, but filled in before 
Wall 39 was constructed. There is nothing to show when this 
trench was dug, but it is the earliest feature in the area, and 
the fill contains eleventh-century pottery. We regard it as not 
later than early twelfth-century in date. Wall 39 lies just north 
of this filled trench (113) and towards the western end of the 
passage it is clear of the shoulder. Eastwards the two features 
converge, and Wall 39 is now found to be resting on top of 
the fill of the “‘ghost trench’’. The latter has a slight fall to 
the east, and may have discharged into the larger “‘ghost 
Drain’’ 76, noted later. (See p. 73). It was not seen inside 
the dorter range, and subsequent alterations have destroyed 
any trace of it immediately east of Wall 33, but it seems likely 
that it originated, perhaps from a drip-trough, against the 
face of this wall. 

Drain 38 is contemporary with Wall 39, and these were 
introduced when the earlier drain trench was filled in. There 
is an obvious possibility that Drain 38 was a direct replace- 
ment of Drain 113, and may have been built with the stone 
taken from the earlier drain. It is fed from a drip-trough 
against the face of Wall 33, and falls towards the east. Its 
further course will be considered below. 

The excavation demonstrated that Wall 39 turns north- 
wards about eight feet from the dorter range, and continues 
parallel to Wall 33 until it is cut by the foundations of the 
extended chapter-house. Some further cobbles under the floor 
of the polygonal chapter-house are in line with this wall and 
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may be a remnant of it. The wall, throughout, is of light con- 
struction, with shallow foundations, and maybe it was the 
original garth wall of a lesser cloister laid out on the east side 
of the dorter range. Other trenches have shown that a similar 
light wall runs northwards from the infirmary area (Wall 71) 
and this eventually proved to be contiguous with Wall 39. 
Three sides of the garth of this small cloister are thus estab- 
lished. The fourth, northern side, is represented by the 
original form of Wall 28, described in connection with the 
excavations east of the first church (p. 10). These boundaries 
would enclose a garth about forty feet wide from east 
to west, and fifty-two feet from north to south. Buildings on 
the north side of this cloister are more directly related to the 
church and have been described in that connection (p. 75). 
The east side is regarded as part of the infirmary territory and 
is dealt with under that heading. The exploration of the south 
side sprang directly from the work adjacent to Wall 35. 
Wall 35 apparently survived until the Dissolution. The 
lowest course is still present over a thirty-four foot length from 
the east side of the dorter range. It is two feet eight inches 
wide, and has a recess four feet four inches long and one foot 
seven inches deep towards the eastern end. We have not cut 
the wall itself, but its foundations are about two feet six inches 
deep and rest on natural clays. The recess, however, is faced 
to a depth of three feet below present turf, where the walling 
also rests on natural clays. The fill was very loose but a mortar 
level sealed it and suggests that the fill is of late monastic date. 
There was no sign of any drain outlet at the bottom of the fill. 
Just west of the recess a wall (36) runs southwards for fifteen 
feet where it flanks a doorway. It butts on to Wall 35 and 
cannot be earlier than that. It also butts on to Wall 72 at its 
southern end. Twelve feet six inches farther west there are the 
foundations of another wall running southwards (Wall 82), 
and this also butts on to the walls which limit it on the north 
and the south. The closing wall on the south side (72) shows 
evidence of two periods of construction, and extends from 
the dorter range across to the eastern limit of the small cloister. 
At foundation level, this wall is bonded in to the dorter wall 
(33) and is also contemporary with the foundations (62) which 
limit it on the east. It therefore initially dates from the early 
twelfth century and is part of the southern range of the lesser 
cloister. It seems to have been rebuilt, at least in part, poss- 
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ibly in association with the walls (36 and 82) just described. 
A third wall, parallel to 36 and 82, is seen further to the east 
(120) and it would seem that there were four fairly square 
rooms on the south side of Wall 35 at the time of the Dissolu- 
tion. 

Under the floors of these rooms we have the remains of 
Wall 39 and the contemporary Drain 38, and below these, the 
“ghost drain’’ 113. Drain 38 is now seen in a wider context. 
It originated from a drip-trough against the face of Wall 33 
on the west, presumably taking water from the roofs of the 
dorter range. If Wall 39 represents the garth wall of the lesser 
cloister, the drain runs along the southern edge of the garth 
and can be traced right across to the south-east corner. Here 
it is now found to be the same structure as Drain 41 reported 
emerging from the face of Wall 28, i.e. the north wall of the 
garth. This drain runs down the eastern side of the garth and 
for much of its course it lies underneath the garth wall. 

The outlet from this drain system is found in a ‘“‘T’’ junction 
just west of Wall 36, where a limb runs straight out to the 
south and passes beyond the area so far excavated. 

We noted above that the western section of this drain system 
was evidently not in use when the mortar floor was laid, be- 
cause the make-up of that floor fills the drain channel, and 
the drain is cut by the building of Wall 82. Similarly, the 
eastern limb was not required when the Wall 36 was built, 
and the drain is largely robbed on the east side of Wall 36. 
On the other hand the southern limb of the ‘‘T’’ apparently 
remained in use right up to the Dissolution. This part is still 
intact and roofed, and the channel reasonably clear. It was 
preserved intact when the south wall of the later buildings 
was altered. The maintenance of this limb may be explained 
by the construction of a box-like structure against the south 
face of Wall 35 which has a funnel-shaped outlet into the drain 
over which it stands. This “‘sink’’ butts against Wall 35 and 
cannot be earlier. 

Although Walls 34 and 35 — the walls of the later passage 
— are both cut just over thirty feet from the dorter range, they 
can be picked up again further east. About nine feet of the 
northern wall is missing, then a further section some ten feet 
long, carries the passage as far as the east walk of the small 
cloister. Two channelled stones cross the passage at the western 
end of this section. They are each about three feet long, have 
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a half-round channel cut into the upper surfaces, and termin- 
ate near a rounded trough associated with a drain (125) 
running away to the south-east. They would probably be 
roofed by the paving of the passage. 

Wall 35 is cut just east of the recess, and there is a gap of 
four feet. Another wall then continues the passage to the same 
limits as Wall 34 but this section is not quite in line with the 
rest of Wall 35. It is lighter in character and is bonded in to 
Wall 120 running southwards, and it seems that there was a 
separate detached building at this end of the passage. It prob- 
ably backed against Wall 72, though the southern end of Wall 
120 was disturbed. A fairly intact mortar floor survived within 
the outlines of this room, and there was late monastic pottery 
in its make-up. Below this make-up were the remains of Wall 
39 and Drain 38/41 with twelfth-century pottery associated. 
Drain 125 from the channelled stones noted above, curves 
across this room, just underneath the floor, and over the stump 
of Wall 39. The drain discharges into Drain 15 in the eastern 
walk of the cloister, and its channel is not disturbed by the 
make-up of the late monastic floor. 

Thus the structures immediately south of Wall 35 divide 
into four chambers separated by Walls 82, 36 and 120. They 
stand astride the south walk of the earlier cloister and they 
are limited on the south by Wall 72, which is also on the line 
of the south side of the cloister alley. The dual character of 
this wall is therefore explained. Originally it was built in the 
twelfth century as part of the southern range of the lesser 
cloister and is contemporary with the dorter range. Later it 
was rebuilt to become the south wall of the building associated 
with the later passage. We believe that this reconstruction is 
of thirteenth-century date and part of a major rebuilding of 
this part of the monastery. Thirteenth-century pottery was 
found in association with the foundations of Walls 35 and 36 
and in the associated floor levels when present. The decagonal 
chapter-house is probably contemporary. 

It seemed desirable to look at the area south of Wall 72 for 
evidence of the range of buildings which originally occupied 
the southern side of this cloister. The task is not yet completed, 
but the eastern half has been fully excavated and part of the 
western half has also been examined. 

Fifteen feet south of Wall 72 another east/west wall was 
found and designated Wall 73. Its relationship with the eastern 
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wall of the dorter was explored and, at foundation level, the 
two walls are bonded in. Its eastern limits have been traced 
to the full width of the cloister, to give a building with the 
over-all dimensions of sixty feet by fifteen feet, and the wall 
itself rests on heavy cobble foundations some three feet six 
inches wide, resting on bed rock about three feet six inches 
to four feet below present turf. The foundations are of ‘‘shelly’’ 
limestone. 

The eastern end of the building was examined first and 
suggested that the thirteenth-century rebuilding of Wall 72 
was a complete rebuilding of the entire range, and the Wall 
73 also shows two stages of work. The building was apparently 
Sull in use at the time of the Dissolution, and the latest 
floor level still carries some of the tiles with which it was sur- 
faced. These are all ten-and-a-half inches square and were 
laid across the room on a forty-five degrees angle. They are 
unpatterned and many of them are badly worn, but some 
retain their glaze, and they appear to have been alternately 
blue and yellow. The make-up of this floor contained pottery 
of late fifteenth- or early sixteenth-century date. 

Below this floor and its make-up an earlier mortar level was 
reached, containing fourteenth-century pottery, and below this 
a third floor, apparently the first floor of the building. The 
pottery underneath the lowest floor belongs to the early twelfth 
century and is thus consistent with the postulated date for this 
range. The lowest floor was found to have subsided very 
markedly along the middle of the room, and excavation into 
the sub-floor levels gave a succession of thin, stratified layers, 
each dipping ever more steeply towards the centre of the room, 
until almost vertical faces were reached. Full clearance of the 
fills exposed a deep trench some five feet wide and seven feet 
Six inches deep running east /west across the excavation. The 
lower four feet of this trench had been cut into bed rock (Fig. 
20, 76). The fills of the trench are represented in the section 
drawing (Section S, Fig. 22) and show that the trench was 
open long enough to have accumulated a certain amount of 
silty clay, and had then been systematically filled. The fill can 
be fragmented into several layers, but there seems no reason 
to doubt that these merely represent different loads of tipping, 
and late eleventh- to early twelfth-century pottery appears 
throughout. The lowest floor is laid directly on this fill and 
has subsided as the fills consolidated. There is evidence of 
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patching, and then of a second, and finally of a third floor. 
The earliest floor runs on to the offset of Wall 73 and is evi- 
dently contemporary with that, the second and third floors 
are limited by 73 but, because of the state of Wall 73 itself, it 
is impossible to be certain whether these floors both post-date 
the reconstruction of the wall. None of the floors could be 
traced out to Wall 72 in these excavation trenches. 

The eastern end of the room is marked by heavy cobble 
foundations linking Walls 72 and 73 (marked 62 on plan, 
Fig. 20) and contemporary with them. These are also con- 
tinuous with the foundations of Wall 55 which forms the 
eastern side of the passage from the infirmary to the church. 
The foundations of Wall 62 had been laid before the large 
trench (76) was filled in, and massive boulders were first placed 
in the deep trench to support this wall. The fills of the trench 
ride on to the large boulders (see Section T, Fig. 22) at least 
on the west side of 62. 

Two further excavation trenches were positioned to span 
this building in r9g60 and were placed immediately west of 
the ones which gave the feature numbered 76. They quickly 
exposed further traces of Walls 72 and 73 immediately under 
the modern and post-Dissolution accumulations. The walls 
were in better condition in this area and the two stages of 
construction can be seen more clearly. The later courses rest 
on the earlier foundations, but are narrower and not precisely 
aligned. This variation of alignment of later walls on earlier 
foundations is a common feature on the east side of the dorter 
range, and has been commented upon in relation to the walls 
at the north side of this cloister. The later walls of the infirm- 
ary passage (34 and 35) are not quite parallel to the earlier 
Wall 30. 

Although the walls were more clearly defined in the 1960 
trenches, the floor levels were less helpful. The tile floor of 
the last occupation level is more damaged, many tiles were 
found in the superficial fill but few were in situ, and the mortar 
which had carried them was only present in patches. The 
post-monastic levels also contained many fragments of animal 
bones, mainly sheep and cattle, and shells of oyster and edible 
snail. A damaged millstone was found in the middle of the 
room though half-trapped in our western baulk. It was lying 
flat and appears to have been thrown in with the fill, though 
it was in fact at a slightly lower level than the adjacent patches 
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of mortar. It was four feet in diameter, with a circular hole 
six inches in diameter in the centre, and fashioned in mill- 
stone grit. Some remnants of the last mortar floor were seen 
in association with Wall 73, and found to run over the offset 
course of the rebuilt section of the wall. Approaching Wall 
72, on the north side the mortar reappears now carrying some 
tiles in situ immediately in front of the curb of a large fire- 
place. Two rows of tiles were in place. The row nearest to 
the curb consists of half tiles apparently broken from original 
tiles of nine-and-a-half inches square. The second row is of 
full-sized tiles, and then a border is created by setting half- 
tiles on edge. All the tiles seem to have been second-hand, 
and many of them have mortar on both faces. The tiles found 
adjacent to the curb were laid parallel to the walls of the room, 
whereas those seen previously were laid diagonally. As they 
all seem to belong to the same floor, some triangular tiles 
would be required to link them together, and it is significant 
that some such tiles were found in the overburden, though 
none was in situ. 

The fireplace consists of a recessed hearth built in with 
the reconstructed Wall 72. It is nine feet wide across the curb 
and seven feet across the back, and recessed two feet six 
inches into the wall. Two large blocks of stone behind the 
hearth seem to be reinforcing buttresses for the chimney flue, 
and they are set one foot back from the north face of Wall 72 
with the intervening space filled with stones, rubble and 
mortar. Presumably the fire-back was lined with tiles, prob- 
ably set edgewise, but these have disappeared. The hearth 
bears some evidence of careless construction, and is not quite 
symmetrical. It is set on Wall 72, and the stone curb on the 
south side projects into the room. The curb consists of large 
corner-stones forming part of the floor, but with the curb 
worked into the outside edges, and rectangular blocks of stone 
meross the trom (Bie. 6, C). 

Further excavation revealed the footings of a wall (Wall 
I2I) running north to south between Walls 72 and 73. At its 
northern end it passes underneath the large hearth, and had 
evidently been dismantled before the hearth was inserted. 
It is earlier than the rebuilding of Wall 72 but its relationship 
with the earlier foundations could not be ascertained without 
destruction of the hearth. At its southern end it butts against 
the foundations of Wall 73, and is, therefore, later than they 
are. 
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Evidence of floor levels is patchy in this locality, and, 
whilst two such levels can be postulated, it is not easy to 
demonstrate a third. The upper level certainly corresponds 
to the tiled floor mortar of the previous trenches, but it seems 
that the two earlier floors are now appearing as a single layer. 

Surprisingly, this pair of excavation trenches gave no 
indication of the deep-filled trench (76) which was so con- 
spicuous three feet away. The intervening baulk was eventually 
cut back to ascertain why, and this showed that Trench 76 
ended in a verticai face about one foot west of the 1959 
trenches. The early floor levels, therefore, in the present 
excavation, rest on consolidated ground and do not show the 
subsidence which led to the clear separation of floors A and B 
farther east. The present trenches did show a ‘‘ghost’’ trench 
below the lower floor level, but of much smaller dimensions. It 
appears to have been two to two-and-a-half feet deep and 
emerges from underneath the hearth and runs towards the 
larger Trench 76. It may well be part of the robbed Drain 
149 seen on the north side of Wall 72. 


Wall 72 


The Wall is two feet six inches wide, and has been robbed 
of all levels above the hearth except at the western end. At 
the eastern end it is even more denuded, and only rubble 
foundations remain. The foundations show evidence of the 
two periods of this wall, and the old foundations go down to 
three feet nine inches below present turf. 


Wall 73 


The surviving fabric of Wall 73 consists of foundation 
cobbling of yellow limestone bedded with clay, and the bottom 
of it is some five feet below present ground level. It rests on 
natural clay overlying bed rock, except that on the east side 
an irregular bed of stone — probably natural — overlies the 
clay, and the foundations rest on that. There is a pronounced . 
outward batter, and they have been constructed in a trench 
cut into existing clay. The contiguous clay is not natural, but 
is ‘““made’’ ground, and clearly the land was made up before 
these foundations were prepared. The top of the foundations 
consists of a roughly levelled bed of irregular stones, mostly 
small and set in a sandy grit, probably decayed mortar. The 
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next course of stone is set back four or five inches, and con- 
sists of faced limestone in six-inch coursing. It is the offset 
course for the later walling. Three stones of the next course 
occur in this excavation trench. The course is six-and-a-half 
inches deep, and set three inches back from the edge of the 
offset. Two of the stones have a chamfer along the upper edge 
of their north faces; the third is damaged by fire, but could 
have had a chamfer. The faced wall is two feet nine or ten 
inches below the chamfer, standing on an offset level which 
is three feet six inches wide. The foundation trench is four 
feet five inches wide at the top and about three feet nine inches 
at the bottom. 


Wall 121 


The foundations have been placed in a trench cut into the 
““made’’ ground fill, and the bottom of this is about four feet 
six inches below present turf at the northern end and over 
five feet deep at the southern end. At three feet three inches 
below present turf the lowest course is im situ, except in a 
disturbed area on the west side. This course is three feet wide 
and six inches deep, of coursed rubble roughly faced on the 
outside, with occasional stones more thoroughly prepared, 
and probably second-hand. The core is of loose random rubble 
with grit or decayed mortar. 

Careful examination of the junction of Walls 121 and 73 
showed that the east/west wall is the older, and the founda- 
tions of 12r butt on. In fact, because of the marked batter 
of the foundations of Wall 73, there is a considerable gap at 
the bottom of this joint. 

Towards the close of the 1960 season the excavations were 
extended to straddle Wall 73 and look at its southern aspect. 
The extensions revealed what appeared to be two more walls 
running southwards from 73 and probably contemporary with 
it. Further excavation was deferred until 1961, when a long 
narrow trench, twenty-three feet by six feet six inches, was 
opened to span both these new structures. The only tangible 
feature which appeared in this trench was a small section of 
a drain (Drain 124) which had already been encountered in 
the infirmary area. It crosses the extreme north-east corner 
of the long excavation trench, and seemed poor reward for 
all the work done. 

A separate small trench was opened between the long one 
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and Wall 73 to see more of this drain, and it was traced to 
the southern face of 73 where it originated. It is paved and 
set in clay, with most of the walling missing and no sign of 
capping. It is about six inches wide and five to six inches 
deep. 

There was no sign of the two supposed walls which had 
been seen in the 1960 extension, and consequently the north 
baulk of the 1961 trench was cut back to re-expose the portions 
seen earlier. These are now seen as buttresses or revetments 
to Wall 73. 

Further investigation of the south-west corner of the long 
trench exposed a thin streak of black silty earth sloping down- 
wards towards the north. The trench was deepened and 
eventually exposed a cutting in the natural rock extending 
to a total depth of eleven feet seven inches below site datum. 
(Pig. 20, 248, “and Sechionm P, Fie. 27.) At the boron ime 
cutting was three feet wide from north to south, with steep 
sides at about 80° to a height of four feet six inches, where 
it widened out to just over five feet. Above this, the south 
side was set back sharply at an angle of 45°. The bottom 
of the cutting was clean and free from any silt, and had been 
partially filled with broken shale and charcoal ash. This fill 
was left with a concave surface and carried a band of silty 
black earth. It seems to have been a small pond, which sur- 
vived as such for a considerable time. Subsequently the 
“‘pond’’ was filled with clay and broken shale. Twelfth- 
century pottery was found in the silt. 

A new trench was opened west of the long one, and measured 
ten feet by three. A baulk of two feet six inches separated the 
two. At a later stage, the east end of the new trench was 
extended northwards, and ultimately the baulk was removed. 

The new trench revealed a drain, capped but not floored, 
which is on the expected line of the continuation of Drain 38 
(see p. 69). It was covered by post-“‘Dissolution’’ levels only. 

In the north-eastern extension a few large stones were 
found, laid roughly to a level at two feet ten inches below site 
datum, and at four feet there was a small area paved with 
irregular stones. This material was removed, and the trench 
deepened to seek the continuation of the deep cutting. An 
edge was found, crossing the trench from north to south and 
sloping downwards towards the east, so the baulk was removed 
and the outline of the pond traced. Excavation into the black 
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silty fill continued, but the north baulk collapsed into the 
trench as the soft fill came away from the large undressed 
stones of the western buttress. This proved to be in part built 
on the fill of the pond, and it was too hazardous to continue 
deepening this part of the trench without shuttering. Time 
was running out and no further attempt was made to reach 
the bottom of the deep cutting. 

Excavation of the western end of this range of buildings 
is not quite complete, though the Ackworth pupils did examine 
the junctions of Walls 72 and 73 with the eastern wall of the 
dorter range. The meeting of 73 with 33 is very near the edge 
of the modern sewer, and much of the walling has been 
destroyed by the cutting of the shoulders of the sewer trench. 
Sufficient did survive to show, at foundation level, the meet- 
ing of these two walls, and to indicate that they were there 
contemporary. The excavation also exposed a short length of 
another small drain (Fig. 20, 140), but without any associated 
stratification. It was capped and floored, and filled with silt, 
but there was no evidence of date or purpose. 

Two other trenches were excavated in 1961 to follow the 
line of Wall 72 out to the west as far as the dorter range. They 
showed the southern end of Wall 36, the adjacent length of 
Drain 38 and another section of Wall 82. 

Wall 36 is found to butt against the east/west Wall 72, 
and its line is continued by a separate wall on the south side 
of 72, also butting against this. This latest wall has not been 
excavated right across the southern range, but it appears to 
be a companion to Wall 121 and is marked 141 on the plan. 
It is set at a lower level than Wall 36, but both are on very 
light foundations, going scarcely lower than the rebuilt portion 
of the east/west wall. 

Wall 82 similarly butts against the east/west wall with a 
separate wall (147) butting against the opposite face. The 
Drain 38 is built into Wall 72 at the surviving level and is not 
obstructed by any later alterations. We have already suggested 
that this portion of Drain 38 remained in use until the 
Dissolution. The drain is capped, but not floored in the current 
excavation trenches. 

These trenches also produced another “‘ghost’’ drain trench 
running almost parallel to Wall 72 and slightly north of it. 
It is of much the same character as Trench 113 to its north, 
and predates all other structures in the area. It emerges from 
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the edge of the foundations of Wall 72, near the dorter, evi- 
dently cut when the foundations for that wall were laid. It 
had been abandoned and the channel filled in, and the fill 
contained early twelfth-century pottery. The trench runs east- 
wards, diverging slightly from the wall, passes underneath 
Wall 82, Drain 38, and Wall 36, but was not seen east of 
Wall 120. It may have turned southwards to emerge from 
underneath the curb of the large hearth, where a similar 
‘“‘shost’’ has already been described. In this case, its destina- 
tion would be the large Drain 70. 

This pair of excavation trenches gave very little evidence 
of floor levels, and the occasional patches of mortar were all 
isolated from the walls. The latest floor has certainly been 
removed and replaced with post-Dissolution débris. The 
odd patches of mortar sealed two or three sherds of pottery 
of thirteenth-century date, and were confined to the north 
side of the east / west wall. The current trenches did not extend 
far enough into the rooms south of Wall 72 to give much 
indication of stratification there, and the analysis of these 
must await further work on this part of the site. 


Discussion 


As has been shown above, the sequence of structures on 
the south side of the lesser cloister is complex, and covers 
the entire monastic period. 

The earliest features in this locality are the large filled trench 
(76), and the deep cutting (148) with the smaller ‘‘ghost’’ 
trenches of 113 and 14g. There is nothing to indicate when 
these trenches were cut, or by whom, but all were filled in 
very early in the monastic occupation and have yielded the 
earliest pottery of the site. The filling is not likely to be later 
than the opening years of the twelfth century. 

It is followed by the laying-out of the lesser cloister with 
the range of buildings on its southern side. Wall 39 represents 
the garth wall, and the southern range is outlined by Walls 
72, 73, 62 and 33. Walls 121, 141 and 147 seem to be dividing 
walls within the range and are not bonded into the outside 
walls, but nevertheless are not necessarily significantly later 
in date. At least one of these (Wall 121) was dismantled, 
probably when the range was rebuilt, certainly before the 
curb of the large fireplace was laid. There is no sign of a floor 
level associated directly with this wall. The sequences seem 
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to be as follows: At a very early date in the history of the 
priory a rectangular cutting, nearly six feet deep, was made 
into the shaly rock. Ground level was probably not much 
higher than the bed rock at that time. The cutting would be 
about ten feet by six at the top, with the longer axis lying 
east/west, and the sides were taken down almost vertically. 
It seems to have been refilled almost at once, but the top 
eighteen inches of the walls were cut back at 45° and 
a depression, or pond, created. This was perhaps nine or ten 
feet wide, and thirteen or fourteen feet long, and may have 
been five or six feet deep in the middle. The banks were built 
up with clay. The amount of silt suggests that this pond re- 
‘mained in existence for a considerable time, and the pottery 
‘indicates that it was open in the late eleventh century. There 
is nothing to indicate the source of water, though the north 
side is disturbed by later building. There appeared to be evi- 
dence of a spillway on the south side. Later the pond was filled 
with a soft mixture of clay and broken shale. There was some 
-eleventh-century pottery in this fill. The ground level has been 
‘made up with a heavy reddish-brown clay to a level about 
four feet below site datum, and this in places overlaid with 
a layer of yellowish clay. Into this was set the eastern buttress 
of Wall 73. Farther west the new wall was uncomfortably 
near the filled cutting, and it looks as though trouble was 
experienced and it was found advisable to dig down to the 
top of the shale and construct an abutment to the foundations 
of Wall 73. Drain 124 to the east was cut into the yellow clay, 
and is covered only by post-monastic layers. (See also p. 77). 
The character or purpose of the deep cutting remains in doubt. 
‘It has obvious similarities with the deep Trench 76, but in 
this latest case we seem to have a precise limit on all four 
sides. Structure 76 has not yet been limited on the eastern 
side, and may still prove to have the character of a one-time 
drain. We have considered that these cuttings were prepared 
‘to receive wall foundations, and either not used or subse- 
quently completely robbed. It is true that many of the main 
walls are built on foundations which go down to bed rock, 
or even possibly slightly into it, but we have no example of 
foundations being let into bed rock to this extent, and it is 
quite unnecessary. Another possibility is that these represent 
‘abortive attempts to sink wells. The whole district of Ponte- 
fract stands over apparently inexhaustible water supplies, and 
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there are many wells in the neighbourhood. We have not 
yet located the source of fresh water for the monastery. Ihe 
possibility that these deep cuttings were intended as part of 
the main drainage system, perhaps to take a loop from the 
stream, cannot at present be substantiated, and pending 
further excavation in the locality we leave this question un- 
answered. 

After the filling of the deep cutting it would seem that the 
general ground level was made up with heavy clay containing 
charcoal ash. Into this, the small “‘ghost’’ drain near the curb 
was cut, and later filied with stones, mortar and clay. The 
foundations for the original versions of Walls 72 and 73 were 
now prepared, followed by the insertion of Wall 121. Wall 121 
was demolished, possibly when Walls 72 and 73 were rebuilt. 
The lowest mortar floor covers the stump of Wall 121, and is 
level with the offset of Wall 73. Curbstones of the hearth rest 
on this mortar. The last stage is the laying of the final floor, 
which has some surviving tiles still im situ. It is level with the 
hearth, and about level with the top of the chamfered course 
in Wall 73. 

The post-‘‘Dissolution’’ levels broadly represent three 
phases, pre-1932; material tipped in 1932, post-1932. The 
pre-1932 level is the expected accumulation of débris, with 
practically no faced stone in it, capped by the old turf line. 
The 1932 activities do not seem to have included any excava- 
tion in this area, but we are told that material removed from 
the chapter-house locality was carried by light rail-trucks, 
and tipped on the south side of the existing footpath. This 
accounts for the broader expanse of the present terrace, and 
is reflected in sloping strata above the old turf line. Presum- 
ably as tipping proceeded, and the present area filled, the rails 
would be moved further south. Some top soil was added, and 
this supports the present healthy growth of nettles, thistles, 
and other weeds which we conventionally describe as ‘‘present 
TE 


THE INFIRMARY (Plan, Pie. 20, Sections 8, 5S and.) 
(Supervisor: Mrs V. A. Simpson) 
Provisionally the structures east and south-east of the lesser 


cloister have been designated as part of the infirmary block. 
When the Priory site was first surveyed and surface features 
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recorded, the eastern limit of obvious remains on the middle 
terrace was marked by about nine feet two inches of the length 
of Wall 63 and a stone Trough 59. A depression in the ground 
indicated a portion of Drain 15 lying just below the turf. It 
was the exploration of these features that started the systematic 
excavation of this area in a series of trenches, usually ten 
feet square, and laid out to the surveying grid. Generally 
speaking the present turf is at thesame level as the last 
monastic occupation level. In most cases floor surfaces have 
been destroyed or badly damaged. Many walls have been re- 
duced to their foundations or have had the ashlar removed so 
that only the rubble core remains. This makes the determina- 
tion of wall widths somewhat difficult. The work in this area 
has produced a number of walls which seem to be the limit 
of small rooms. Because of the position of these rooms in re- 
lation to other buildings on the site, and since no evidence 
has come to light to suggest any other sort of use, such as 
workshops, it has been assumed that this area represents what 
is left of the monks’ infirmary, and for convenience is referred 
to as such. Infirmaries were frequently built in this area of a 
monastic site when there was no shortage of space. 

Access to these buildings from the main living quarters was 
by way of the south walk of the lesser cloister, and later by that 
passage bounded by Walls 34 and 35 (see above, p. 68). 

Work was first directed towards determining whether or not 
the stone Trough 59 was in its original position. This trough 
was made of one piece of limestone about eighteen inches wide 
and four and a half feet long and about two feet deep. It was 
roughly hollowed out and the sides sloped towards the middle. 
The walls were about four inches thick, and there was an 
outlet in the bottom of the trough. A lead pipe which had fed 
water in near the top of the trough had been cut off flush with 
the outer face. No drain was found in connection with the 
trough, and this, with the associated stratification, seemed to 
indicate that it was no longer in its original position. 

Close to Trough 59, remains of walling were found, together 
with a Drain 150. There were about fourteen feet of this 
lightly built wall left (Wall 58) and this was cut on the south 
by the laying of the foundations for Wall 56. Work has not 
yet reached the area south of this latter wall, and it is not yet 
known whether Wall 58 ever stretched beyond this point. 

Drain 150 was also traced as far as Wall 56. Its origin lies 
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in the angle of Wall 60, where it was firmly mortared into 
the foundations. Nothing but the flag floor of the drain re- 
mained, and this ran southwards on to the foundations of 
Wall 58 which must have been demolished before the drain 
was built. Drain 150 was also cut by the rebuilding of Wall 560. 

Wall 60 ran southwards from the north-east corner and 
about forty-five feet of it has so far been cleared. From the 
corner it also continued eastwards for another twenty feet. 
The section running northwards from Wall 56 carried a single 
course of ashlar slabs, of full width, and giving a wall two 
feet six inches wide. The foundations were of cobbles, one 
\o three feet deep and capped with clay and mortar. They 
were wider on the east than on the west, so the upper courses 
might have been re-aligned. Only foundations remain along 
the rest of the course of Wall 60, where, at the eastern end 
one piece of eleventh- or early twelfth-century pottery was 
trapped in the wall make-up. The corners so far found of this 
building do not make right angles and may have been ex- 
tended to include foundations for corner buttresses. 

Beyond the eastern limit of the excavation of Wall 60 a 
rectangular pit was discovered. It had straight sides on the 
north and west, whilst to the south and east the fill continued 
beyond the limit of the excavation trench. The trench con- 
tained fifteenth-century pottery resting on an uneven mortar 
floor, which in turn lay on clay. The clay had been cut away 
on the south-east to give a slope similar in character to the 
southern edge of Trench 76 (see p. 73). One piece of twelfth- 
century pottery came from the fill on the shoulder of the deep 
trench. 

After Wall 60 was demolished a fireplace (68) was built, 
part of which lies over the foundations of Wall 60. It con- 
sisted of two hearths, back to back and facing north and south, 
and was made of roughly squared cobbles which showed signs 
of burning where the fire would have been lit. There was no 
definite curb to the fireplace, nor any appreciable stratifica- 
tion. Further to the west, trial trenches have only produced a 
few odd tiles im situ. No stratified layer was found below them. 

Of these structures, Wall 58 is the earliest and was demol- 
ished by the time Wall 60 was built; for Drain 150 runs on 
to the stump of this wall (58) and is apparently contemporary 
with Wall 60. Wall 56 was built after Wall 60 was demolished 
because the foundations of Wall 56 go over those of Wall 60 
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and also over one course of its ashlar, without disturbing them. 
It is very likely that Fireplace 68 is a late construction both 
on account of its nearness to present turf level, and also be- 
cause of its odd orientation to Wall 56. If Wall 56 spanned 
the expected amount of the foundation width, the fire would 
be up against the wall and there would not be room to tend 
the southern hearth. If Wall 56 was rebuilt and reduced in 
width there would be just enough room to reach this hearth, 
but this would still seem an unlikely site for such a hearth. 
As yet there are no walls which show signs of forming a room 
to contain this hearth. In other monastic houses (e.g. Kirk- 
stall, Fountains, Roche, etc.) fireplaces like this have been 
found in the centre of the kitchens, but in all such cases they 
are early structures and it is difficult to postulate such an early 
date for the present example. 

South of Wall 56, Wall 69, which was built in with this, is 
reduced to foundation level. These foundations contained 
eleventh-century pottery, and on top of them a much narrower 
later wall (Wall 63) had been built and re-aligned. 

Associated with this wall was a second fireplace (64). This 
was five feet long and the hearth was about two feet six inches 
wide and bounded by a definite curb. Trapped in the stones 
of the hearth were pieces of salt-glaze pottery of sixteenth- 
century date. In conjunction with the fireplace there was a 
tiled and cobbled floor limited by Wall 63 and possibly by 
Wall 65, though the latter was robbed below floor level. Wall 
66, which was bonded in to Wall 56, and Wall 67, which cuts 
the earlier Wall 60, both passed under this floor. The floor 
was sufficiently intact to leave alone and the relationship be- 
tween Walls 66 and 67 has not been determined. The floor 
had lost its surface just in front of the fireplace and the tiles 
were cracked and broken, whilst in places they had been 
replaced by large rectangular cobbles. The tiles were un- 
patterned, ten and a half inches square, and some, at least, 
appeared to have been glazed and blue. 

The eastern side of the lesser cloister was bounded by Wall 
55, which was about fifty-five feet long. In this area, the course 
of the Drains 41 (later to become 38) and 15 were followed and 
a trench was put across the cloister walk to span Walls 71 
and 55. The passage was about seven feet wide with a light 
wall (71) on the west side, and a more substantial one (55) 
on the east. Wall 71 was similar in character to Wall 39 (see 
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p. 69) and is unlikely to have carried anything more sub- 
stantial than a timber structure or cloister arcading. The 
northern part of Wall 55 has foundations of large shelly lime- 
stone cobbles about eighteen inches deep but its foundations 
become progressively deeper farther south. This may be due 
to the slope of the land in monastic times. 

There were the remains of the passage floor make-up but 
no traces of flagstones or tiles were found. Drain 15 from the 
transept chapel (see p. 37) cut across the north-east corner 
of the cloister garth, over Drain 41 and over or through Wall 
71, and ran down the passage. This drain had well-shaped 
side stones and a well-flagged floor, and measured internally 
nine inches wide and seven inches deep. There was no evi- 
dence of it ever having had any other capping than the flagging 
of the passage. Just north of Wall 34, Drain 79 ran between 
Drain 15 and Wall 55. It did not originate from the larger 
drain as it was at a lower level. It could not be traced west- 
wards of Drain 15 and it apparently discharged its waters 
into the foundation trench of Wall 55, as it was not found 
east of that wall. A small drip-trench collected water from 
the roof of the building adjacent to Wall 34, and fed it into 
Drain 15 by means of a small chute. A second branch, Drain 
125 (see p. 72), carrying water from the channelled stones near 
Wall 34 joined Drain 15 just north of Wall 71. At the junction 
of Walls 72 and 55/56 the drain branched. The western limb 
was blocked with mortared rubble and the drain had been 
diverted eastwards. This western limb was picked up farther 
south as Drain 123 and eventually traced back, though all that 
remained in places to link it with Drain 15 was the trench in 
which the drain had been laid. The drain ran down the eastern 
edge of Wall 62, underneath the doorway in Wall 73. It then 
swung eastwards, cutting the foundations of Wall 134, until 
cut itself by the later building of Drain 122. No further re- 
mains of it were found in the two trenches to the south. 

From the type of pottery found in association with the Walls 
71 and 55, these walls are dated as early twelfth-century. 
Drain 15 is later than the walls, though probably not much 
later (see Section R, Fig. 21). Im the cloister’ earch, Dra 
m5 goes over Drain 41 and must be later than this dram 
Drain 41 meanders down the cloister garth, in some places 
passing under the garth wall (71), which it must pre-date. It 
continues down under Walls 34 and 35 to meet Drain 38 as 
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already described (see p. 71). Wall 62 must have been stand- 
ing when Drain 15 was laid because the drain follows its course 
exactly, and in some places goes on to the edge of the wall 
foundations. Drain 15 is cut by the rebuilding of Wall 73 and 
its related doorway in the thirteenth century, but is later than 
Wall 134 since this wall was demolished before the drain was 
laid. As Wall 134 butted against the earlier foundations of 
Wall 73, and is therefore later, the drain is fairly closely 
dated on this length. 

The eastern leg of Drain 15 (marked 15 S on the plan) was 
led round the corner of the Wall 55/56, and the corner stone- 
work has been chiselled away to make room for the drain. 
The drain ran over the foundations of Wall 62 and stopped 
just short of the deep Trench 76 (see p. 73). 

Excavation between Walls 62 and 560 produced a very odd 
walled-in area which joined up farther south with a con- 
ventionally built Drain 122. This structure 70 is referred to 
as the “‘sunken chamber’’ (Plate IX). Its area was confined 
by the foundations of Walls 62, 56 and 60, against which 
lining-walls had been built, the space in between having been 
packed with clay and cobbles. The lining was built first against 
the western Wall 62, and that against Wall 56 butted on to 
it, whilst that against 69 butted on to the northern facing. 
There were eight well surfaced square flagstones four inches 
thick, laid on clay, and forming a flat floor. These flags pro- 
jected under the east and west walls, but did not meet, nor 
form a parallel edge with the northern one. The first two flags 
nearest the western edge had nails driven in; there were two 
other nails in the cracks between the two northern flags, and 
the remains of an iron bar driven in near the eastern wall. 
Mine sunken chamber formed-a pit three feet deep, three feet 
Six inches wide and about seven feet six inches long. The 
west wall terminated in an end squared through all courses 
of ashlar. The pit was filled in during the late years of the 
monas‘ic period, with material from a rubbish dump which 
included all types of pottery found on the site, including 
Cistercian and stonewares. 

There was no stratification of pottery and late wares came 
from the pit bottom as well as the top. The eastern branch of 
Drain 15 lay on top of this fill and ended about twelve feet 
from the branch. A mortar floor associated with the tiles west 
of Wall 62 (see p. 73) covered the sunken chamber and the 
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drain, which it did not obstruct, and continued over the stump 
of Wall 62 into the next room. 

Just south of the sunken chamber, structures have been 
robbed out but a fiat mortar-edged area led directly to Drain 
122. North of Wall 134, Drain 122 was the same width as the 
sunken chamber but probably only eighteen inches high. The 
laying of this drain has destroyed any evidence of the possible 
connection between the bonded Walls 73 and 62 and 69 though 
there was a good deal of loose rubble in the area. At this point 
Drain 122 narrowed to eighteen inches wide. On one side the 
wall of the drain was made of masoned stone, cut to the re- 
quired curve, whilst on the west more roughly-shaped stone 
was used. This drain has been traced for a further twenty- 
five feet giving a total run of forty-five feet from the sunken 
chamber. So far no source of water supply has been found 
to feed this drain from the north except for Drain 15 S. The 
slope of the drain floor was very gradual and this, together 
with the constriction part way down, would have made silting- 
up a potential problem for the monks. Drain 122 cut the path 
of two other drains in its course and completely destroyed all 
evidence of them. Drain 123 has already been mentioned 
(p. 86). It was cut and so far no further trace of it has been 
found, though two further ten-foot squares have been opened 
to the south and the baulk between them removed in case it 
concealed the drain. Unless the Drain 123 appears in the 
square to the east, it must either have stopped or taken the 
same course as the later drain. A second Drain 143 was also 
cut by the construction of Drain 122. Drain 143 ran east / west 
and was a simple drain consisting of a ‘‘V’’-shaped trench, 
filled with cobbles and loose clay and capped with fairly flat 
larger cobbles. It was not found west of Drain 122 and con- 
tinued to the present eastward limit of excavation without 
clearly indicating the direction of fall. Pottery found in 
association with this drain suggests a_ twelfth/thirteenth 
century date. 

The southern limits of the excavation to date are marked 
by the foundations of Wall 144. This wall forms the east / west 
continuation of Wall 134, and the south-west corner of this 
building was clearly marked. The wall, now, only consists of 
shelly limestone cobbles resting on, and capped by, clay. The 
wall was cut by the laying of Drains 122 and 123. Another 
Drain 124, previously mentioned as issuing from the southern 
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face of Wall 73 (p. 77) ran over these cobble foundations. 
Below these foundations there was some indication of a loosely 
packed fill, which was not excavated because it would have 
entailed the complete removal of walls and drains. It appeared 
to run south and it is hoped it may be more accessible in later 
trenches. 

The meeting of Drains 123 and 122 represents the edge of 
the banking in monastic times, and the trenches south of this 
point have an overburden of tipping, probably dating from 
1932. Ihe structures reported in the last two trenches lay 
very close to the medieval surface, which is clearly marked 
by a decayed turf line, and if the drains do not fall fairly 
steeply they will outcrop the surviving medieval levels, and 
may thus have been destroyed. | 

Reference has already been made to the last feature of 
note, Trench 76 (p. 73). In the excavation of the eastern end 
of the room contained by the Walls 121, 72, 62 and 73, the 
remains of a tile floor were found. The tiles ran up to Wall 
73, and were limited on the east by a level of white moriar. 
Some of the tiles were blue and some yellow, covered with a 
transparent galena glaze. Below this floor make-up were two 
earlier mortar levels, each separated by floor make-up. All 
these layers dipped sharply to the north. Successive layers 
of clay-packing were removed and finally the deep Trench 76 
was cleared. This trench was five feet wide and seven and a 
half feet deep. It had been cut down through the natural clay 
and had penetrated four feet further into shaly bed rock. 
The trench was apparently never used, for there was no other 
filling except layers of clay and silt. The pottery from the 
bottom of the pit represents some of the earliest types found 
on the site. There were no signs of any building in Trench 76. 
It was no longer needed by the time the early Wall 62 was 
built, for this wall’s foundations splayed out into the trench. 
The foundations of Wall 62 were wider at this point than any- 
where else along the rest of the wall’s course and were appar- 
ently deliberately strengthened at this point. 


Discussion 

The earliest structures in this area were, from present in- 
formation, Wall 58 and the Trench 76. Wall 60, containing 
eleventh-century pottery, though early, was built after the 
demolition of Wall 58. 
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Next in sequence were Walls 55, 62, 56, 57, as they origin- 
ally stood, and Walls 69 and 66. All these structures, together 
with Wall 71 and Drain 143, contained late eleventh- or early 
twelfth-century pottery. 

Walls 144 and 134 contained thirteenth-century pottery, as 
did the rebuilt Wall 73, and these represent the next stage 
of work. Drain 15 must have been laid after the building, 
formed by Walls 134 and 144, was demolished, but before 
the rebuilding of Wall 732. 

Drain 122 contained fourteenth-century pottery in its 
make-up, and the building of the sunken chamber probably 
dated from this time as the two structures form one unit. 

The last building sequence in this area was represented by 
the building containing the Fireplace 64, of which we have 
Walls 63 and 65 and the associated floor of tiles. Also in the 
fifteenth century, Drain 15 S was diverted over the filled-in 
sunken Chamber 70. 

Fireplace 68 has not been dated by pottery, but seems to 
have been a very late structure. 


THE GROUND PLAN (Fig. 24) 


An interim plan of the structures so far excavated is given 
in Fig. 24 and the various hatchings show the dates which we 
at present regard as likely for the various components. The 
relatively small amount of standing walling and almost total 
absence of any mouldings of doors or windows in situ, com- 
pel us to base our dating on structural relationships and any 
indicative stratification. Future excavations may throw more 
light on the relative dates of some of the walls now recorded, 
and the plan is subject to possible amendment in the future. 

However, certain conclusions can already be drawn about 
the principal phases of building or reconstruction. 

There seems little doubt that the original buildings were in 
the main completed without undue delay, probably by the 
end of the first quarter of the twelfth century. Some repairs 
and alterations were no doubt required after the ‘‘war’’ be- 
tween Gilbert de Gaunt and Henry de Lacy, and these possibly 
occasioned the consecration of 1159 (p. xv). The ‘‘D’’-shaped 
transept chapels were probably squared at this time, and per- 
haps the choir was also modified. 

The original lay-out provided a church with seven bays 
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in the nave, a choir of two bays terminating in an apse, and 
flanked with choir aisles which were apsidal within, and square 
without. The two ‘‘D’’-shaped transept chapels completed the 
five parallel apses of the east end, thus following the Bene- 
dictine plan found in many other monastic churches of this 
date. The main cloister was placed on the south side of the 
nave of the church, with the surrounding ranges following a 
familiar pattern. The warming-house seems to have been posi- 
tioned at the eastern end of the southern range from the first, 
though the presence of a modern sewer may account for the 
destruction of any earlier hearths. A second, or lesser, cloister 
was provided on the east side of the dorter range, with a sub- 
stantial block of early buildings on its south side, and others, 
presumably pertaining to the infirmary, outside the south-east 
corner. 

There seems to have been a major rebuilding programme 
in the mid-thirteenth century, mainly affecting the eastern 
range and the buildings surrounding the lesser cloister. Poly- 
gonal chapter-houses are usually found to be of thirteenth- 
century origin, and Pontefract seems to be no exception to 
this rule. The choice of the decagonal shape is less usual and 
in this respect Pontefract joins a rather select company. In 
building this chapter-house the monks largely absorbed the 
lesser cloister, and their alterations on the southern side made 
further inroads. 

Although the later east end of the church has not yet been 
fully excavated, it is already apparent that some considerable 
enlargement of this arm of the church took place in the late 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. Alterations to the northern 
end of the cellarium also seem to belong to the fourteenth 
century, and there are signs of fairly extensive alterations to 
the infirmary area in the late fifteenth or early sixteenth 
century. 

We hope to be able, eventually, to prepare plans showing 
the distribution of the Priory buildings stage by stage during 
the four and a half centuries of occupation. 


BRIEF NOTES ON THE 1962 Anp 1963 EXCAVATIONS 


Between the writing of the foregoing report and its publica- 
tion, excavations continued through the seasons 1962 and 1963 
for some twenty weeks in all. It is not possible at this stage 
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to give a fully comprehensive report of these developments, 
but a brief account is now appended and the relevant plans 
have been brought up-to-date. 

This more recent work involves the area to the south and 
south-east of the lesser cloister, and the later development of 
the eastern arm of the Priory church. The complexities of the 
former area are far from resolved and it would be premature 
to try to describe them in detail. The new features are, how- 
ever, added to the plan in Fig. 24. 


Eastern Arm of the Church — North side 

Trenches were placed east of the north transept to explore 
the building which replaced the ‘‘D’’-shaped chapel. This is 
now seen as a room twenty-one feet six inches wide and thirty- 
five feet long in two bays. Its eastern wall (Wall 156) butts 
against the outside angle of the earlier choir-aisle apse. A small 
drain runs eastwards against the outer face of the north wall, 
swinging slightly to clear the middle buttress but partly 
trapped under the corner of the other buttress at the north- 
east corner. The drain apparently originated at the western 
end of the building, is cut five feet beyond the eastern end by 
an interment, and has not been located further. It is contempor- 
ary with the building. 

There was no evidence of any floor levels outside this build- 
ing, though a number of graves were found. 

Within the room patches of floor remained in the form of 
thick sandstone flags. Several graves had been inserted into 
this floor and no doubt their positions were marked by floor- 
slabs. All such graves had been opened, probably in the 
sixteenth century, though actual skeletons were not usually 
disturbed. In the north-west corner of the room were the re- 
mains of a small oven, three feet three inches long by two 
feet three inches wide, rectangular in plan, and with surviving 
walls eighteen inches high. The oven was constructed of thin 
sandstone slabs laid in horizontal courses, and filled with 
fragments of similar slabs from the superstructure. It was 
apparently demolished at the dissolution of the monastery. 

The oven is contemporary with Wall 146, and the founda- 
tions of the earlier ‘“D’’ chapel were disturbed when it was 
constructed. We feel that this can be compared with the 
Eucharistic ovens of Thetford and Castle Acre, for the baking 
of wafers for the Mass, and usually sited in the sacristy. 
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The flag floor sealed pottery of fifteenth-century date and 
is not earlier than the second half of that century. Fragment- 
ary traces of an earlier mortar floor were found but there was 
no sealed dating evidence. Some further graves are related to 
the earlier floor level and escaped the disturbances of the six- 
teenth century. One of these, a rather crude sectional coffin 
complete with cover, contained the remains of a young child 
(G 70). Alongside the coffin another child’s skeleton lay in 
an ordinary grave (G 79). The skeleton was undisturbed and 
near the lower jaw we found a small jet pendant in the form 
of a ‘‘Maltese’’ cross. It is decorated with five incised circles 
arranged one in each arm and one in the centre. The over-all 
size is 12” x 3” x 4” thick. Its position suggested that it might 
have been placed on the lips or in the mouth after death. 

Other graves in this area are of earlier date than the rect- 
angular building, and would originally have been outside the 
church. Some of them were in the path of the foundation trench 
of the later walls, and were unceremoniously cut in half when 
that trench was dug. 

At its south-east corner this room butts against the outside 
of the choir aisle apse. Excavation shows that the offset course 
of the wall of the choir aisle is expanded to form a large flat 
platform some twelve feet long by nine feet wide, on which 
the Norman buttresses stand. The southern end of Wall 156 
is carried on to this platform and butts against the faced stone- 
work of the buttresses. Wall 156 is wider, here, than at its 
northern end, apparently to accommodate a vice, with access 
from the eastern side. 

The corresponding area adjacent to the south choir aisle 
was less well preserved. The arrangements were probably very 
similar, but the role of Wall r2 is not yet confirmed, and Wall 
Io seems more likely to be the eastern side of the new chapel. 

The apse of the north choir aisle was excavated in 1960 and 
we then noted a wall running out to the east and in line with 
the north side of the choir aisle (Wall 145). This was further 
studied in 1963. It butts against the back of the choir aisle 
but is also later than Wall 156 of the sacristy. It was traced 
for forty-five feet eastwards, in two bays and continuing into 
a third bay. Our trenches, set to our surveying grid, did not 
clear the inside edge of this wall sufficiently to permit an 
examination of the inside face of the foundations, and this is 
reserved for 1964. We did, however, see the massive founda- 
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tions for the wall itself, averaging five feet six inches in width, 
with external buttresses projecting five to six feet out from 
the face, and seven feet three inches wide. The foundations 
for the internal responds were not in evidence on the first bay, 
and seem to have been disturbed. Those for the second bay 
were four feet wide and projected just over one foot from the 
face. Two courses of faced walling were still in position just 
behind the choir aisle apse, and continued for ten feet on the 
foundations of 145. They indicated a width of four feet and 
faces not quite parallel to the edge of the foundations. Else- 
where Wall 145 had been demolished down to offset level, 
and we take the surviving surface as relative to the floor level. 

Other trenches had been already opened on the south side 
of the Presbytery, and these revealed, amongst other things, 
a more easterly portion of Wall 75, including the buttress and 
respond matching the second bay of Wall 145. The extended 
church was now seen to be about fifty feet wide internally. At 
this width it seemed likely that the eastern arm was aisled, 
so new trenches were opened to span the church between the 
buttresses of this bay and seek evidence of pillars. We found 
square blocks of masonry, each about seven feet square in 
plan, standing nine feet from the outside walls, and seventeen 
feet six inches apart. These had also been dismantled down 
to offset level. A light wall, some two feet wide, crossed the 
church between these pillars, and was set close to their eastern 
edges, and further foundations marked a projecting platform, 
twelve feet six inches long, and four feet wide, built into the 
western face of this light wall. These structures must represent 
the High Altar of the last church, with the remains of the 
reredos screen behind it. The altar and reredos are contempor- 
ary, but the reredos butts against the pillar foundations, and 
could have been inserted after the pillars were in place. Our 
excavation trenches did not give room to examine the area 
in front of the altar, and this will be done in 1964. They did, 
however, give room to dig behind the altar and pillars. 

At a depth of five feet six inches below the offset level of 
Wall 75, and between that wall and the more southerly pillar, 
we found new traces of Wall 74. In a corresponding position 
between Wall 145 and the northern pillar, we found at the 
same depth the remains of another wall, now marked Wall 
168. Clearly these are a pair of outside walls for the building 
which preceded that represented by Walls 75 and 145. We 
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can now regard Walls 74 and 1608 as marking the second east 
end, and Walls 75 and 145 as the third east end. Present evi- 
dence suggests that the second east end was floored at the 
level indicated by the remains of Walls 74 and 168. The floor 
of the third building was five feet six inches higher. The 
foundations of Wall 168 were followed for a further four feet 
down, where they were resting on natural clays. The footings 
of the northern pillar are let into the remains of Wall 168, 
and could not have been so placed before the demolition of 
the second church. 

The foundations of Wall 145 also rest on natural clays 
though these occur at a higher level here, and the foundations 
are not so deep as for 168. 

On the south side, the foundations for the pillar are clear 
of Wall 74 and they are taken down to natural clays some 
eleven feet below present turf, or eight feet below the last floor. 

Wall 75 is now seen to be built on top of the banked 
boulders which have previously been described as feature I1 
(see p. 64), and these boulders have a spread of about twenty- 
seven feet at a depth of ten feet below last floor. They extend 
rignt across the remains of Wall 74 and must post-date the 
demolition of that wall. Wall 75 could not be built until the 
boulders were in position. 

The raising of the floor level for the third east end meant 
the introduction of quantities of stony clay. This was placed 
in position after the foundations of Wall 75 and 145, and can 
be differentiated from the earlier filling which appertains to 
the second phase building. There are a number of graves in 
each of these fills. 

The foundations of the altar and reredos rest on made 
ground about three feet below last floor level. They seal cer- 
tain graves, which must pre-date these structures. 

One of the graves (G 134) associated with the make-up of 
the last floor level, contained a Papal Bulla, a lead seal 
attached to Papal documents. It bears on one side the heads 
of St Peter and St Paul, and the lettersS PAS PE, and on the 
other side: Innocentius Papa VI. Innocent VI was Pope from 
1352 to 1302. The contemporary Prior at Pontefract seems 
to be Stephen, c. 1342-87, and it is possible that this is the 
grave of Stephen, though Mgr Hoberg, the Vatican Archivist, 
informs us that the papal registers record no bull directed by 
Pope Innocent VI either to the Priory or to Prior Stephen. 
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If the Bulla is regarded as not much earlier than the grave, 
then it would seem that the third east end was in use and 
available for burials soon after the mid-fourteenth century. 
More information may be available on this dating when the 
excavation of the interior of the church is completed. 

The earliest graves, ten or eleven feet below present turf, 
produced an occasional sherd of twelfth-century pottery but 
are not likely to be earlier than the second church. 


Length of the later East End 


Discovery of the altar and reredos in the current trenches 
suggested that the main part of the eastern arm of the third 
church might be terminated at the end of the next bay. Shallow 
test-trenches indicated a wall running north to south across 
this position, but time did not allow for a full excavation. It 
would seem, however, that the third church continued for a 
further sixteen feet beyond the altar, giving an eastern arm 
of five bays, or just over one hundred feet from the chancel 
aren. Turtmer extension, ise. for a Lady. Chapel icane: 
impossible. 

The eastern arm of the second church continues at least ten 
feet beyond the altar of the third. We hope to locate its eastern 
wall in 1964. We have no evidence at present that the second 
church was aisled, but the area between the east end of the 
first church and the altar of the third, has not yet been excav- 
ated. A fragment of moulded pillar-base from the pillar on 
the northern side of the altar, is of the same profile as that 
for Structure 152 (Fig. 16) described on p. 59. This indicates 
that the third phase building involved the complete recon- 
struction of the eastern arm of the church. 


Sivuctures South of the later Presbytery 


Some other trenches were excavated in 1962 and 1963 to 
investigate the more eastern portions of Walls 13 and 28, or 
later extensions of those walls. Wall 13 has now been traced 
almost as far as the presbytery walls, and continues. Wall 28 
is continued east of the infirmary passage, as Wall 162, and 
is parallel to Wall 13. A third wall (Wall 164) originates from 
the east side of the passage and also runs out to the east. All 
are shown on the plan in Fig. 16. The excavation sampled 
the areas between each pair of walls, and also between Wall 
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13 and Wall 75. Wall 13 is the only wall of these which retains 
any faced masonry, but this has three courses of squared 
ashlar, the upper with a chamfer, below these, three courses 
of roughly-dressed stone, and these in turn resting on founda- 
tion cobbles. The chamfer is on the northern face of the wall, 
and is four feet below the offset level of Wall 75 to the north. 
Clearly the boulder bank on which Wall 75 stands was not 
intended to be exposed to view, and we found the space be- 
tween Wall 75 and Wall 13 filled with stony clay up to the 
offset level of 75. This fill completely covers the northern face 
of Wall 13 to a level well above the chamfer. It must there- 
fore be held that Wall 12 is earlier than Wall 75. The offset 
of Wall 13, at the foot of the faced ashlar, is approximately 
level with the offset of Wall 74. Moreover, Wall 13 and Wall 
75 are converging towards the east, whereas 13 and 74 are 
more nearly parallel. There is no sign of any floor on the north 
side of 13 and we do not think this area was either floored or 
roofed. 

The area between Wall 13 and Wall 162 does carry the 
fragmentary remains of a tile floor (see also p. 67). Some arch 
voussoirs were found in the overburden on this floor, and some 
of them carry the same mason’s mark as the chamfer course 
in the wall to the north. The building would be about sixteen 
feet wide, and probably limited westwards by Wall 14. Its 
eastern wall is not yet recorded but the length is already almost 
fifty feet. There are remains of a bench along the northern 
side of the room, and plaster survives on the walling. 

The south wall to this room (Wall 162) has been robbed or 
eroded down to foundation level. It is half-way down the 
modern banking and it is impossible to determine whether 
there was a bench on this side also. Although the faced courses 
are missing, we found some suggestion of rebuilding in the 
upper part of the foundations, with a slight re-orientation. 

There have been some interments within this room, and one, 
in the more easterly portion, was marked by an inscribed 
slab. Some attempt had been made to raise this, probably at 
the time the monastery was suppressed; we found it broken 
and parts of it are still missing. The fragments we have, repre- 
senting just over half of the whole, and belonging to the head 
end, carry the following inscription in a border on the face: 


. . . et sancti iohannis apostoli et evangeli honore emit 
el 1) albas capas ac perq(uisitis) .. . 


H 
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(I am again indebted to Dr Gee of the R.C.H.M., York, for 
help with the decipherment of the abbreviated inscription). 


Within the border there is an incised representation of a 
cylindrical pillar standing on a wall of five courses. A portion 
of a ribbon banner draped round the pillar carries some further 
lettering, but insufficient for decipherment. 

The slab was laid at floor level and there was a male skeleton 
underneath. 

The area between Walls 162 and 164 is at the bottom of 
the modern bank, and monastic floor levels are missing except 
for a small patch of mortar in the north-east corner which may 
be remnants of a floor. At the western end these two walls are 
connected by part of Wall 55, and at foundation level (which 
is all we have) they are bonded into it. This then has been 
another room, about eight feet wide. Its eastern limits have 
not been reached. Wall 55 has already been dated to early 
twelfth century (see p. 86) and Wall 164 must be contempor- 
ary. [wo small drains run westwards from the angle of these 
two walls, one discharging into Drain 41, and the other 
into Drain 15. Drain 41 is the older of these and is regarded 
as one of the earliest features in this part of the site. Drain 15 
is only slightly later, and is nearer the surface. It would appear 
that the building represented by Walls 162 and 164 must be 
very early, predating Drain 15, hence the small drain joins 
Drain 41. This latter, however, was cut on the south side of 
Wall 35 (see p. 71) in the thirteenth century. This may explain 
why a second small drain was taken from the room and fed 
into Drain 15 (which remained functional until the dissolution). 
This would then imply that the room itself was still in use in 
the thirteenth century, but it seems very unlikely that it re- 
mained standing when the building to the north of Wall 162 
was erected, since this also uses Wall 162, and there is some 
evidence of rebuilding on a slightly different alignment (see 
above). 

It was noted that whilst the portion of Wall 55 which lies 
between Walls 162 and 164 has heavy foundations to fair 
depth, the portion immediately south of Wall 164 is marked 
by little more than a single layer of small cobbles. Heavy 
foundations for this wall reappear just south of the small 
Drain 70. 
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Discussion , 


The three phases in the development of the eastern arm of 
the Priory church are now clear. Phase 1, with the parallel 
apses, is the original form and belongs to the first quarter of 
the twelfth century. Phase 2 seems to be of later twelfth-century 
date, giving the squared chapels and presbytery though prob- 
ably retaining the internal apses of the original choir aisles. 
The second presbytery is contained by Walls 74 and 168, and 
is about thirty-two feet wide. We have not seen any sign 
of buttresses or aisle pillars in this section, but the area has 
not been fully excavated. Phase 3 is less surely dated at 
present, but we tentatively ascribe it to about mid-fourteenth 
century or the third quarter. It was probably completed before 
1387 if our reasoning about the grave with the Bulla can be sus- | 
tained. The overburden near the altar contained several pieces 
of moulding from windows and vaulting, and these seem to be 
transitional to Perpendicular styles. On this evidence the third 
quarter of the fourteenth century would be acceptable. The 
tomb of Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, has not yet been located. 
He was beheaded in 1322, and is said to have been laid at the 
right side of the High Altar. If, in future excavations, the 
site of his tomb can be recognised, we might be able to date 
phase 3 more closely. Pilgrimages to his tomb may have de- 
manded some reorganisation of the East end of the church, 
or have provided the money for alterations. 

Of the structures south of the presbytery, the southernmost 
building (south of Wall 162) seems to be of early twelfth- 
century date and still standing when the southern range of 
the lesser cloister was rebuilt in the thirteenth century. It was 
probably demolished when the more northerly room between 
Walls 162 and 13 was built, but Wall 13 was built before the 
third-phase presbytery, and should be late thirteenth or early 
fourteenth century in date. 

It is not at present clear what accommodation the monks 
used for their services during the building of the third east 
end of the church. Everything points to the complete demoli- 
tion of the second east end before the third building could be 
started, and since this apparently involved at least re-roofing 
right back to the chancel arch (on the evidence of the Pillar 
152), they would be restricted to the nave and transepts unless 
the room between Walls 13 and 162 could be used. 
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Building Matenals 

Practically all the foundations seen in 1962 and 1963 are 
of ‘‘shelly’’ limestone, though Ackworth Rock was used in 
the faced courses in Wall 13, and the arch voussoirs with the 
corresponding mason’s mark were of Ackworth Rock. 

Some of the large boulders on which Wall 75 stands were 
sandstone. 

Moulded stone from the overburden at the east end of the 
church is dominantly Stapleton magnesian limestone, but some 
pieces were worked in Ackworth stone. 


Small Finds 


Pottery and other small finds have always been scarce in 
the church area, and the recent excavations are not excep- 
tions. Glass has been abundant, especially as the excavation 
moved towards the eastern limits of the church. It seems advis- 
able, however, to defer any further assessment of the glass 
until this area is completed. 

Graves, also, have usually been devoid of small finds, and 
one wonders if the people who ransacked so many of them 
after the dissolution gained much reward for their efforts. 
Reference has been made to the jet cross and to the Bulla. Two 
or three other pieces are still under consideration, and two 
graves produced almost identical oval bronze plates in associa- 
tion with the interments. These are three inches long and two 
inches wide, with a line of fine holes about three-eighths of an 
inch apart round the edge. The plates are slightly curved along 
the long axis, and there are traces of woven fabric adhering. 
Tentatively, they are suggested to be the backs of pin-cushions 
worn strapped to the wrist or thigh by the tailor. The curvature 
would be more suitable for the thigh position; one plate was 
found lying across the patellae, concave side uppermost, the 
other lying at the side of the femur. 
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APPENDIX A. BUILDING MATERIALS 
STONE 


The foundation charters refer to a grant of land to the monks, named 
as Brackenhill, later qualified by ‘‘in Brackenhill, thirteen acres’’ 
(Charters 1 and 3). Brackenhill is again mentioned in charter 145 
(ec. 1220). 

Holmes, in his various explanatory notes, equates Brackenhill with 
Westroyd (Charter 169) and says that both names refer to the site of 
the quarry which supplied the stone (a yellow limestone) which was 
used for the fivst building. Charter 145, granting three acres ‘‘by the 
Park of Pontefract at the head of Brackenhill’’, would seem to bear 
this out. He adds that this site is now known as Monkroyd. It is on 
the borders of Purston, and was about a mile and a half away from 
the monastery. It was at the west end of the manor, on the Wakefield 
oad (the old Penny Lane) which passes over the centre of the 
quarty. 

In a footnote to Charter 145 Holmes refers to this as the quarry 
from which the monks obtained the stone for the new buildings in 1159. 

Charter 169 indicates that the monks then exchanged their land at 
Westroyd for six plots nearer the Priory (c. 1250), and Holmes com- 
ments: ‘““Thus they obtained for their quarry of seven acres as much 
es nine acres in six plots...” 

In the Topography, Holmes has suggested that the stone for the 
Priory was quarried from the field in which the Priory stood, and 
thus there are a number of discrepancies in the account. The picture 
is further confused by the fact that there is today a locality known 
as Brackenhill, but this is near Ackworth. There are quarries here, 
some still productive, some abandoned, but all produce sandstone 
which has not been found in the foundations of the early church. 

In view of all these uncertainties, it seemed desirable to invite one 
of our group to look more closely at this question, and Mr K. H. 
Evans undertook the task. 

During the 1959 and 1960 excavations Mr Evans invited Mr S. S. 
Slater, a local quarry-owner familiar with the products of the various 
seams in the district, to visit our site and comment on the stone used 
in the fabric of the priory. Mr Slater eventually identified four different 
kinds of stone in the foundations, faced walls and mouldings, then 
open for inspection. He gave these as (a) a shelly magnesian limestone 
of poor quality, (b) a very high-grade limestone which he claimed 
was Stapleton stone (a quarry he himself owned), (c) a fairly even 
sandstone which occurs fairly widely in the district and might, for 
instance, be Ackworth Rock, and (d) a lower grade sandstone with 
marked iron veining which he thought might be from Monkroyd. 
Type (a) was later shown to be very similar to the stone which occurs 
in the Priory field. 
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Tew, in his study of the New Hall (see p. xxi), had suggested that 
this building contained three kinds of stone and that, of these, the 
Pontefract rock was the re-used stone. 

During the 1961-62 session another extra-mural student, Mr F. 
Weatherill, of Danby, a working mason, kindly agreed to report on 
the working properties of any stone samples we cared to submit, 
and Mr Evans accordingly toured the Pontefract district collecting 
samples from all the likely quarries, and from the Priory ruins. 

From these studies it now seems that, so far as present records go, 
the Priory buildings contained stone from the sources listed below: 


(a) Shelly Limestone. Colour, yellowish-brown; texture, soft to 


(b 


~~ 


(c) 


(d 


SS, 


strong, varied. Some samples contain hard nodules which pluck 
out when dressing. Mr Weatherill regards it as suitable for founda- 
tions and rough work. 

This seems to be the limestone from Monkroyd quarry, but 

is similar to the native material in the Priory field, and to that 
from other sites in the town. On the limited samples supplied, 
Mr Weatherill relates it more closely to Monkroyd. We find it 
used extensively for early foundations and as ashlar, but the 
early Norman chevron mouldings and capitals are also worked 
im at. 
Stapleton Limestone. Colour, creamy; texture, fine, even and 
fairly hard, though, in the sample provided, appears to be sub- 
ject to “‘dries’’ which detract from its value. Mr Weatherill finds 
it suitable for mouldings. 

The stone comes from Castle Hill, Stapleton (between Darring- 
ton and Womersley), about four and a half miles from the 
Priory. The sample came from the residual face of the quarry 
known to have been worked in medieval times, but may be 
peripheral to better quality stone then available. 

We find it used for all later mouldings, especially those of deep 
hollow-and-round patterns, foliate work and window tracery. 
occurring in the later east end of the church. 


Pontefract Rock (Sandstone). Colour, brownish-vellow in seams; 
texture, coarse, even and soft. Mr Weatherill finds it suitable 
for ashlar and general work. 

We find it used for ashlar work in places, particularly in walls 
of the thirteenth century and later. It can be quarried at several 
sites in the town including Monkroyd. 


Ackworth Rock (Sandstone). Colour, light-brown to. grey; 
texture, soft, fine-grained and even. . 

A stone extensively quarried in the Ackworth Moor Top and 
Brackenhill districts of Ackworth, again about four and a half 
miles from the Priory field. A better-quality material than (c), 
not found in much quantity in the buildings so far excavated, 
but used side by side with the Pontefract Rock in the faced 
stone of the polygonal chapter-house. 

The only use of sandstone so far noted in the church is a 
moulding, with two hollow rolls between a ‘‘V’’ projection and 
situated on the nave sides of the two western crossing-piers. A 
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loose fragment of this pattern was found to be curved and 
suggests a screen crossing the nave. 


Pontefract lies on the narrow Permian Magnesian Limestone belt, 
only four miles wide at this point, which extends north from Notting- 
ham through Doncaster, Pontefract, Tadcaster and Knaresborough, to 
the coast at Hartlepool and South Shields, and all the limestones in 
the area are from this system. 

Stapleton stone appears to weather fairly well and evenly, leaving 
fine “‘veins’’ protruding on the surface. Of that from Pontefract, some 
exposed samples appear to have an extremely hard surface, whilst 
part of the “‘Dissolution’’ rubble,, possibly from an inferior bed, is 
almost rotten. 

The Sandstones, all from the Coal Measures, occur west of the Lime- 
stone belt mentioned above, and, as already noted, are of differing 
quality. J. Allen Howe (Geology of Building Stones) notes of Ponte- 
fract Rock: “‘The mouldering condition of the Castle ruins shows that 
most of the stone is unfit to resist the action of the weather for long 
periods’’, and quotes another authority as saying that Ackworth Rock 
“stands better than its appearance would lead one to expect.’’ 

When we undertook this particular investigation, it was partly with 
a view to finding possible chronological significance in the kinds of 
stone used in various building phases. Monkroyd would appear to 
have ‘been in the possession of the Priory from c. 1090 to c. 1250 and 
this could be indicative of the date of any ‘buildings involving.the use 
of this stone. Possibly the polygonal chapter-house, therefore, was 
completed before 1250. Certainly all the earliest work, including the 
foundations of the church, seems tied to the availability of shelly 
limestone, because this is used exclusively. The Monkroyd sandstone 
seems to come into use only a little later (tentatively by about mid- 
twelfth century), and we have no reason to think Stapleton was used 
before late thirteenth or early fourteenth century on the evidence so 
far available. L. F. Saltzman (Building in England down to 1540 
(1952)) notes the use of Stapleton stone at Windsor in 1344, Rochester 
in 1368 and 1373, Westminster Hall in 1385, and the Tower in 1400 
and Sion Abbey about 1417. He also quotes an inventory of tools for 
Stapleton Quarry in 1399. 

The Pontefract Charters indicate that the Priory held lands at 
Stapleton from 1140 (Charter 40) but there is nothing to suggest that 
these included any quarry, and it seems probable that they purchased 
the stone they required. 

In addition to building stone, there is considerable use of sandstone 
flag which seems likely to have come from the Elland district. The 
material is used for flooring, and we have a number of pieces of 
roofing-flag from certain parts of the site. A lot of it seems to have 
been secondarily used for the floor make-up and it would be danger- 
ous to suppose that the provenance of these samples necessarily implies 
roofs of this character in particular buildings. 


eILES 


Several fragments of roofing-tiles have been found in the overburden 
in various parts of the site, though never in such concentrations that 
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one is encouraged to make suggestions about their use on specific 
buildings. Both plain rectangular tiles, and pantiles have been seen, 
but no complete specimens are as yet to hand. 

The only floor tiles so far seen in situ have been plain tiles, usually 
an inch or so in thickness, and either four and a half inches square, 
nine and a half inches square, or ten and a half inches square. Many 
have lost their surfaces, but we have seen specimens which retain 
their surface coat of blue or white slip, and transparent, yellow galena 
glaze. Body colour is almost invariably brick-red. Triangular half- 
tiles in each of these sizes have also been recorded. 

A collection of patterned floor-tiles was gathered from the top of 
the hearth of the fireplace at the northern end of the western range. 
They are four and a haif inches square, one inch thick, with shallow 
inlay patterns with white pipeclay, covered with galena glaze. The 
impressed design is usually about 0.1 inch deep. The patterns are 
illustrated in Fig. 25 but, of these, pattern vii is the only one so far 
found in situ. It seems to be related to the Crossing area of the church, 
and the middle floor level, and the surviving portions have all been 
fragments trapped under later walling. It is recorded from the cross- 
ing side of the south-west pier, and near the northern jamb of the 
chancel arch. It is seen in both yellow and blue forms, and the pattern 
is incised. The other patterned tiles are typical inlaid tiles, with the 
pipeclay showing yellowish through the glaze, and the background a 
reddish-brown colour. 

Mr G. K. Beulah suggests that the tiles are of a type produced 
about 1400 or a little later, and gives us, from his records, the informa- 
tion that: (i) also occurs at Whalley, at Rievaulx (without the dots), 
and specimens are in the Yorkshire Museum at York; (ii) also at 
Whalley; (iii) also Whalley chapter-house; (iv) also at Rievaulx and 
Fountains; (v) also one at Rievaulx in similar pattern but not identical; 
(vi) also at Whalley; (vii) also at Whalley, Rievaulx, Fountains, 
Sawley, Kirkstall, Kirkham; (vill) a similar one at Fountains, but 
not identical. 

We can add that some tiles at Mount Grace Priory closely resemble 
patterns iv, vi, vii and xiv respectively. 

An imprint of a dog’s paw on the back of one of the tiles is noted 
in Appendix H, and illustrated in Fig. 25, xv. 


MASONS’ MARKS (Fig. 26) 


In the absence of any significant amount of standing walling, the 
record of masons’ marks necessarily relates mainly to stones found 
lying in the overburden. These probably come from the adjacent walls, 
but some of the stones may have been moved about the field. The 
various forms are illustrated in Fig. 26. 


Masons’ Marks 


I. From plinth of pillar N-1, below chamfer. (Early rzth cent.) 

II. Loose stones near chapter-house. 
III. Loose stones inside chapter-house (twice). 
IV. N. transept, west wall. Inside face. (Early r2th cent.) 

V. N. transept, west wall. Outside face. (Early 12th cent.) 
VI. From plinth of pillar N-r. North face (twice). (Early 12th cent.) 
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VII. From base of N-1, north face, above chamfer. (Early rz2th cent.) 
VIII. Loose stone near chapter-house. 
IX. Respond pillar to N.-W. Pier of Crossing. (Early 12th cent.) 
X. North of pattern V (twice). (12th cent.) 
XI. Buttressing in external angle N. aisle transept. (Probably on repair work.) 
XII. Loose stone, presbytery. A chevron moulding worked on shelly limestone. 
(12th cent.) 
XIII. Loose stones inside chapter-house (twice). 
XIV. As above. 
XV. As above. 
XVI. Loose stone, bay 2 of N. aisle. Vaulting rib Norman pattern, shelly 
limestone. (12th cent.) 
KV IT. As SIT: 


We are indebted to Mr K. Wilson and others for records of masons’ marks in 
the district. Our pattern III is also recorded for Kirkstall, Bolton Priory, Barton- 
on-Humber, York Minster, York St Mary’s, York Town walls, Linton-in-Craven 
Church, Skipton Church, and Hackness Church. Pattern XIV is a common mark. 
We have records for Hubberholme Church, Selby Abbey, Whitby Abbey and St 
Michael’s Church, York. 


BASE MOULDINGS (Fig. 13) 


Profiles of the base-mouldings so far encountered are given in the 
figure. Their locations are indicated by the corresponding letters on 
the relevant plans. Apart from types ““W’’ and ‘‘X’’, all are from 
the area of the first church and would seem to belong to the early 
years of the twelfth century. We hope that as the later East End of 
the church is excavated we shall be able to give a further series of 
profiles for pillars of the succeeding building phases. To date, no 
comparable mouldings have been seen anywhere else on the site and 
we must conclude that the destruction of the buildings, and subse- 
quent removal of stone, has deprived us of this source of material. 


Fig. 13 Plan 
A. North-west pier of the Crossing. N.W. angle. Ti 
1Be es as N. face. Il 
C. Respond pillar to the above pier. ia 
I. Pillar N-1 of north arcade. N. face. TI 
Be “a a N. face. i 
iE. 6 it IN. facesand S. face. itil 
G. - x E. and W. faces Tit 
lel. ay se S. face. Te 
J. Respond pillar to the above. Tai 
K. South-west pier of the Crossing, E. face; and also Chancel Arch, south 

side, W. face. TD 
L. South-west pier of the Crossing. S. face. 12 
M. ie - W. face. 12 
N. Respond pillar to the above. 12 
O. East face of pillar N-3 of north arcade. 17, 
P. Chancel Arch, north side. S.E. angle. 17 
ce). re Re N.W. angle. 17 
R. North side of North Choir Aisle arch. 7) 
S. South side of N. Transept Chapel arch. N. face. 17. 
a. yy N.W. face. 17 
W. North side of N. Transept Chapel arch. S. face. 17 
iE _ A S.-W. face. 17 
W. Doorway of decagonal Chapter-house. 5 
X. Doorway N. of decagonal Chapter-house. 5 
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APPENDIX, Bx “PHE: POTTERY 


(H. E. Jean Le Patourel) 


Pontefract Priory and Kirkstall Abbey lie a little more than fifteen 
miles apart; excavations over a number of years have produced a 
reasonable series of medieval pottery on both sites. It was expected 
that the pottery from the two places would be closely related and 
that development would follow a similar pattern; that the two religious 
houses would draw their pottery largely from the same source; it 
was hoped that finds might prove to some extent complementary and 
that weak points in the series from one site might be reinforced by 
material from the other. 

As soon as the pottery was examined it was obvious that certain 
similarities did indeed exist. Leaving aside the sixty years that elapsed 
between the two foundation dates, during the four centuries from 
the establishment of Kirkstall to the suppression of both houses there 
was always a proportion, though a varying proportion, of pottery 
on each site that clearly came from the same source. Ware, glaze, 
shape, rims and sometimes decoration were too similar to admit of 
any other interpretation. This similarity was at its maximum in the 
late twelfth century and at its minimum in the fourteenth and early 
fifteenth centuries. A relationship between the two sites was expected; 
it was, however, surprising to find that the differences were con- 
siderably more striking than the similarities. At Kirkstall the local 
gritty ware developed continuously to the sixteenth century, though 
joined in the later years by other fabrics; development at Pontefract 
followed an altogether different pattern. A comparative study of the 
material from these two sites suggests, indeed, that no comprehensive 
developmental sequence can be hoped for outside the most limited 
area; that while it is true that in the earlier Middle Ages a high 
degree of uniformity may be anticipated on sites in a given area, from 
the beginning of the thirteenth to the middle of the fifteenth century 
the development of each site must to some extent be worked out 
individually. In the later Middle Ages a market or fair may be offering 
wares from more than one centre of production, and the stage of 
technological development reached by different groups of potters may 
vary quite considerably even though they may be working not far 
from one another. Under the early Tudors some degree of uniformity 
again becomes apparent. 


SAXO-NORMAN WARES 


The Priory of Pontefract was founded just over sixty years before 
Kirkstall Abbey. This interval of half a century has made it possible 
to isolate certain early wares absent from the later foundation. Out- 
side the city of York no pottery has hitherto been found to fill the 
gap between the small quantity of middle Saxon pottery from Whitby 
Abbey! and the relatively abundant material of late twelfth-century 
date. This lack of comparative material has meant that even in the 
city it has been difficult to decide which pottery represented the 


1 Archaeologia, LX XXIX (1943), 77. 
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imports of an important provincial capital and which were the native 
wares of the north. It is not claimed that the Pontefract finds will 
solve the many problems connected with these early northern wares. 
They do, however, give important evidence for the period when Saxo- 
Norman pottery was giving place to the ubiquitous northern gritty 
ware of the late twelfth century. The fabrics in use in the first years 
of the Priory’s life were all found, though not at the time all named, 
on the Hungate site excavated in York for the Ministry of Works in 
1950-51.2 There were, in all, five fabrics, of which three were variants 
of the now well-known Saxo-Norman wares of the Midlands and East 
mnelia,> St Neots, Stamford and Thetford ware; -orksey ware,* 
related to the last named, was identified as an import from Lincoln- 
shire, and a fabric described as hard “‘pimply or toadskin’’ ware, 
distinguished at the time as ware A, was later given the title York 
ware.° 

Only two small fragments resembling Thetford and Torksey ware 
were found at Pontefract, but the remaining fabrics were all repre- 
sented. Mr J. G. Hurst has kindly contributed a note on the Stamford 
ware jugs (p. 120, below). Of the sherds making up the Stamford ware 
jugs, the majority, like the single cooking-pot rim, were from levels 
which produced mixed pottery of late date. One piece from Jug 3, 
however, was found at a depth of four feet outside the west door of 
the church. As there was no disturbance, and no apparent change of 
soil at this point, the jug must be contemporary with the addition of 
the western porch. (See p. 25, above.) There is no documentary 
evidence for this alteration but it is believed to have taken place 
early in the twelfth century. Of-the six sherds from which Jug r is 
reconstructed, one piece came from the construction trench of Wall 
69, the remainder from an adjacent disturbed level. Stratigraphically 
this wall, though early, was not of the first building period (c. 1100). 
mm antedated the construction. of the ‘‘sunken ‘structure’ (p. -87, 
above) which was itself linked with the erection of the polygonal 
chapter-house in the thirteenth century. 


Shelly ware 


Shelly ware is a soft, shell-backed fabric resembling the St Neot’s 
ware of the southern Midlands.® Of a fair quantity found at Ponte- 
fract, one fragment, a body sherd, was associated with the sleeper 
wall in the chancel, which should have been in position bv about rroo. 
Six Yorkshire sites have produced this ware; they have a time 
range of rather more than two hundred years and are scattered widely 
over the West Riding. With such limited material it is clearly too 
earlv to attempt to do more than to enumerate the examnvles known 
and to state some of the problems that appear to be involved. 

The earliest Yorkshire examples, a rouletted bowl of probable tenth- 
century date and another bowl, together with two cooking-pvots dating 


2 Archaeological Journal. CXVI (tor9), =1-1TA. 

37. G. Hurst, in Proc. Camb. Antiq. Soc., KLIX (1955), 43-70; L (1956, 39-60; 
fol (1057), 37-65, 

4 Medieval Archaeology. III (1950), 44-45. 

5 Vorks. Arch. Tourn., XXXITX (1958), 522. 

S'Proc. Camb. Antia._Soc., LA (1057), 37-65. 
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from the eleventh century, were found at Hungate’ in the city of 
York. All these appear to be closely comparable with contemporary 
material in the southern Midlands. Chronologically the Pontefract 
shelly ware, beginning in the last decade of the eleventh century, 
follows hard upon the Hungate pots. No bowls have yet been found 
at Pontefract, but the cooking-pots compare closely with those from 
York. A rim from Castle Hill, Almondbury,® and another from the 
lowest level of the ditch at Sheffield Castle? show the ware persisting 
well into the twelfth century. In North Lincolnshire this type of 
fabric was used for thirteenth-century pancheons, bowls and cooking- 
pots with heavy, deep flanged rims, but in Yorkshire the only evi- 
dence as yet that it was used later than the twelfth century is a 
single cooking-pot found in a kiln at Cowick. Its total absence from 
Kirkstall and other Cistercian sites is perhaps significant. Unstratified 
shelly pottery found in the county includes a complete small-sized 
cooking-pot from York!® (in Sheffield Museum); a large cooking-pot 
and a number of sherds from Doncaster and a surface scatter at 
Drax 

Two main problems emerge from a study of these fragments. The 
first concerns the fabric, the second the shapes. 

Crushed shell does not immediately recommend itself as a backing 
for pots; yet it was used both in Roman and in medieval times. The 
practical advantages that led to the prolonged use of this rather soft 
fabric are hard to see. It is not clear whether the pottery was imported 
into Yorkshire from further south, and if so in the form of trade in 
actual pots or as a tradition of manufacture, or whether its presence 
indicates a revival of an older native fabric with superimposed late 
Saxon forms. If the pots were in fact imported, they may have been 
introduced into the city early in the tenth century via the Trent-Ouse 
route and thence spread outwards into the Riding; or they may have 
reached Yorkshire by several routes and possibly at different times. 

The problem of shapes is bound up with that of all Saxo-Norman 
wares in the north. There is a very strong relationship between much 
of the tenth- and eleventh-century pottery from different parts of 
the Danelaw. This pottery, derived ultimately from Roman forms 
that persisted in the Rhineland, was first recognised in East Anglia 
and the southern Midlands where a great deal more has been recovered 
than in the north, possibly because of the greater number of sites 
excavated of a suitable date. There has therefore been a tendency 
to regard Yorkshire examples as coming from the Midlands. York 
and the West Riding were, however, as readily accessible from the 
Rhineland by the Humber estuary and its river system as they were 
from East Anglia, in the circumstances of the time. If a direct introduc- 
tion of Rhenish shapes from Frisia were postulated it would, perhaps, 
be easier to explain the subsequent independent development that led, 
through York ware, to the ubiquitous angular rimmed gritty vessels 


i Aych, fourn,, OXVI (1950), 77, fe. 16: 

8 In Huddersfield Museum. Probably from an adulterine castle. 
9 Information from Mr J. Bartlett. 

10 Aychaeologia, XCVII (1959), ror, no. Ia. 

11 Excavated by Mr K. Wilson, 1061. 
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of the north in the twelfth century. Trading contacts with North 
Lincolnshire would still be needed to explain the presence of Stamford 
and Torksey ware, neither of which have so far been found at any 
distance from the main lines of communication. 
Fig. 29, no. 6 Shelly cooking-pot from Pontefract. Rim and base are not 
necessarily from the same pot. 
7 Rim from Almondbury, associated with gritty northern ware on 
what is believed to be an early twelfth-century castle site. 
8-10 Shelly rims from Pontefract. Colour varies from pinkish to 
black or grey. Size of shell fragments also varies considerably. 
ir Flat base contrasting with no. 6. 


12-13 Rims of simple everted type from Pontefract containing both 
grit and shell. 


Thetford type ware 


A northern variant of Thetford ware, known already in York and 
Lincoln, has now been recognised at Pontefract and Wetherby. 
Neither of the two small sherds found at the Priory was in a dateable 
context, though one of them was found in circumstances that suggested 
that it had been disturbed from the sleeper wall at the west end of 
the church by the nineteenth-century intrusion. With this sherd were 
associated both shelly and York ware. 


Fig. 29, no. 14 Mid grey, Thetford type ware from Wetherby Castle.12 


York ware 


According to the evidence at Hungate this fabric (ware A in the 
Hungate excavation report) was in use as early as the tenth century 
in the form of cooking-pots more or less globular in shape, with 
everted rims, flat or slightly sagging bases and rilled bodies. Although 
no profiles could be reconstructed, several of these cooking-pots were 
in fact of the tall Saxon shape, with a rim diameter well under six 
inches, while others again were of the larger medieval dimensions. 
A number of sherds found at Petergate!3 in the same city are probably 
somewhat later in date than the Hungate material, while sherds from 
Pontefract cannot be earlier than the last decade of the eleventh 
century. The shapes appear to continue without change for the century 
©r more covered by these Yorkshire sherds, and the rim forms are 
very similar to those found on St Neot’s and Stamford ware cooking- 
pots; there does, however, seem to be some thinning of the walls 
towards the end of the series, and this, together with the strong 
rilling, persists in the large gritty twelfth-century cooking-pots to 
which York ware vessels are ancestral. All the Pontefract cooking- 
pots in this fabric were small and undecorated; a sherd from Wetherby 
(no. 21) and another from Bardsey (no. 21a) had roller-stamping 
on the body of the pot, while at Hungate an out-turned rim was 
similarly decorated. 

Leaving aside one or two disturbed areas, York ware at Pontefract 
was confined to the lowest levels, and only rim sherds were isolated. 
At the east end of the church it was associated with the early sleever 


12 This sherd and no. 21 are illustrated by kind permission of Dr J. S. H. 
Lodge and the Wetherby Historical Association. 
13 Excavated by Mr P. Wenham, report forthcoming. 
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wall (c. 1100). In the Infirmary passage it was found under the lowest 
floor, dated to the first building period. On two occasions it was 
stratigraphically earlier than twelfth-century gritty ware. Again it 
was found in the blue clay of Drain 76 which appears to have been 
filled in before building operations began, and in the construction 
trench of Drain 38. Unfortunately on all these occasions it was the 
only pottery present. When found in association with shelly and Thet- 
ford type wares it could not be dated. 

Here, as in York, it is clear that gritty northern twelfth-century 
ware developed directly from the earlier fabric. A large body of late 
twelfth-century material, mainly from Kirkstall, Pontefract, York, 
Wetherby and Knaresborough has been compared with samples of 
York ware from Pontefract and York. From this comparison it is 
apparent that while the two fabrics are usually distinguishable there 
is a range of material for which, in the absence of rims or of strong 
stratigraphical indication, there will always be some uncertainty. 
York ware is normally more evenly fired, and to a higher temperature 
than twelfth-century gritty ware, but in the latter every degree of 
firing may exist from a rather soft fabric frequent at Pontefract to 
something very near a stoneware. 

Again, York ware pots are often small, but no smaller than the 
small type of northern cooking-pot of twelfth-century date. No com- 
plete profile has been found in the earlier fabric, but a section of 
one of the twelfth-century examples from Kirkstall!+ showed a flat- 
based pot, half as high again as its greatest width in contrast to the 
more squat profile of the larger medieval cooking-pots. 

The change-over in rim form involved the further clubbing of 
shapes like no. 18, a fairly common type on Saxo-Norman cooking- 
pots. Nos. 32 and 33 are very close to York ware in fabric, and no. 
32 is stratigraphically early. No. 22, from the Infirmary, came from 
a level that should not be much later in date than the first building 
period, though the fabric is of typical twelfth-century type. 

If it is accepted that twelfth-century northern gritty ware developed 
directly from York ware, and the evidence for this is very strong, 
the change was probably complete before the middle of the century, 
when Kirkstall was built. It follows also, since the twelfth-century 
fabric had a very wide distribution (Fig. 30), that the earlier fabric 
is likely, eventually, to be found over much the same area. That this 
may indeed be so is suggested by the sherds from Wetherby Castle 
and the motte at Bardsey.!5 Both are in York ware, decorated with 
rouletting in the Saxo-Norman tradition and with the lower part of 
the pot knife-trimmed in the normal northern twelfth-century manner. 


Fig. 29, nos. 15-20 York ware rims from Pontefract. 
21 From Wetherby Castle. 


21a From a motte at Bardsey. The pattern of the rouletting is 
unusual. 


14 Thoresby Soc. Publ., XLVIII (1950), 26, no. 1. 
15 From the Kettlewell collection, Tadcaster Museum. 
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EFWELFTH- AND THIRTEENTHAH-CENIURY WARES 
Cooking- pots 


The general character of northern twelfth-century cooking-pots is 
now well known. The fabric is gritty, the potting skilful, producing 
accurately centred vessels with thin walls on which wheel marking 
is accentuated to a decorative rilling on the top two-thirds of the 
pot. Below this there is knife trimming and the bases are rounded 
or flat in about equal proportions. Though there are variations in 
angular rim forms,!® and some difference in the type and amount of 
grit incorporated in different localities, the general impression is of 
a Surprising degree of uniformity in the north-east during the second 
half of the century. Most of the pots are large and very slightly taller 
than their greatest diameter; most sites also produce a few very small 
cooking-pots with a rim diameter well under six inches and a taller, 
more slender profile. 

The earliest dated pot of this twelfth-century type was found in 
the cloister at Kirkstall in 1953,!7 a large vessel with vertical applied 
finger-pressed strengthening strips, associated with the earliest build- 
ing period in the eleven-fifties. Some of the large number found at 
Mastic Hill Almondbury may be of -eatlier date, but the evidence 
for dating on that site was not unambiguous. Of the rims from Ponte- 
fract, it is possible in some cases to give a stratigraphical series. No. 
22 was contemporary with the earliest building period in the neighbour- 
hood of the Infirmary passage and should be contemporary with 
York ware. No. 23 was associated with the first floor of the warming- 
house and may be somewhat later. Unfortunately, only body sherds 
in the same ware were associated with the second warming-house 
floor, but the third floor incorporated no. 24 in its make-up. No. 34, 
from the Infirmary passage area, should be considerably earlier than 
no. 35. The var:ety of rims on cooking-pots fired together at Kirk- 
heaton!® show, however, that there is little point in looking for a 
developmental sequence in these angular rims. 

These cooking-pots were in general use during the second half of 
the twelfth century, and, since centuries are arbitrary divisions of 
time, it has always been understood that they continued some way 
mibo,tne thirteenth. The probability must now be faced that they 
remained the dominant type for another hundred years or more. At 
Kirkstall and at Knaresborough, a round rim is found quite early in 
the thirteenth century on cooking-pots in the same fabric and the 
same shape. It is not possible to say with certainty whether these 
superseded the angular rims or whether they were an additonal type. 
Pontefract, too, has some of these rounded rims, bought, probably, 
from the Potter Newton kilns which are believed to have supplied 
Kirkstall, but angular rimmed gritty pots were so frequently found 
in association with thirteenth- and even with fourteenth-century jugs 


16%. M. Jope, in Trans. Cumb. & West. Ant. Soc., LV (1056), 87. Three 
variants are identified, flanged, angular and rounded. The latter does not anpear 
at Kirkstall until the thirteenth century. Pontefract examples appear to be of 
similar date. 

ET Thoresoy Soc. Puwbt,, SUN (1984), 64, and fis. 38) no.. 1x. 

18 Kiln found by Mr T. G. Manby, publication forthcoming. 
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that they cannot all be strays. For example, one level in the western 
range produced a large group of pottery of which approximately 75% 
were in a slightly sandy fourteenth-century fabric (see below), some 20% 
in a fabric believed to be predominantly a thirteenth-century type with 
an overlap into the fourteenth century. A fair proportion of all these 
pots was recovered, a good indication that they were a roughly con- 
temporary group, and among them was the greater part of an angular- 
rimmed cooking-pot of typical twelfth-century fabric and shape (no. 
36), showing characteristic rilling and knife trimming. The group 
included sherds from three other such pots. The greater part of yet 
another (no. 37) was found in a mixed collection from the sunken 
structure (p. 87, above). Here the fabric is of fourteenth-century type, 
but shape, rim and rilling show the continuance of the earlier tradi- 
tion. Again the trench across the warming-house in 1953 showed three 
floor levels with each of which were one or more sherds of what 
appeared to be twelfth-century cooking-pots. 

Ali this suggests that at Pontefract the early type continued for 
a very long time. Corroborative evidence comes from Petergate, York, 
where at least twenty-three of these cooking-pots were found in a 
pit containing highly decorated fourteenth-century jugs. Finally the 
Kirkheaton kilns show conclusively that cooking-pots in large numbers, 
of typical twelfth-century shape and in a similar, if slightly lighter 
fabric, were fired at the same time as decorated jugs of late thirteenth- 
or fourteenth-century type. It is clear once again that context, rather 
than shape or fabric, will determine the dating of any individual pot. 


Jugs 

Unglazed jugs in gritty ware, similar in shape to the three found 
in the course of excavations at Kirkstall, cannot be proved to belong 
to the twelfth century. As, however, they are unglazed, and do not 
otherwise conform to the thirteenth-century pattern of the neighbour- 
hood, they may continue to be ascribed to the earlier century until 
more evidence is forthcoming. 

Three further fabrics were found in relatively early levels and are 
provisionally dated to the thirteenth century. The first of these, 
Kirkstall wave A was made in the Leeds area (provisionally ascribed 
to Potter Newton) and is a gritty fabric derived directly from twelfth- 
century northern ware, but with thicker walls and less decided rilling 
on the pots into which it was made. Usually it has a brownish-green 
glaze; occasionally in the early years, frequently by the fifteenth 
century, a good dark brown glaze. Sometimes it is decorated with 
white slip, as on sherd 52, which is exactly paralleled on a jug at 
Kirkstall, and is found also at Almondbury. The second is a well 
fired lightly gritted fabric, light grey, pale buff, almost white or 
occasionally light pink in colour. It is distinguished on the site as 
ware 5. It is not unknown at Kirkstall, but it is rare. The sherds at 
Pontefract have a good quality light green glaze and come from both 
thirteenth- and fourteenth-century levels. They are likely to have 
been imported from further south since the fabric is found both at 
Conisborough Castle and at Doncaster, where it was used for highly 
decorated jugs, including tubular spouted pitchers. There is evidence 
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that potters were working at Conisborough, and the fabric may have 
riginated there, but more information is needed about the types of 
oottery current in that part of Yorkshire. In the Infirmary passage 
ut Pontefract wave 5 was found on so many occasions at low levels 
n association with gritty northern ware, that it is felt that the two 
must be contemporary. On the other hand, at somewhat later levels, 
t appeared occasionally with the predominantly fourteenth-century 
wave 4, now ‘“‘Humber ware’’. This fact, the metallic shape of one 
of the pots in Group I, from the cellarium (Fig. 34, no. 75) and the 
Doncaster pitcher in this fabric with a tubular spout all point to a 
continuance of wave 5 into the fourteenth century. 

The third fabric ascribed rather tentatively to the thirteenth century 
on account of its presence in two instances at low levels in association 
with northern gritty ware, is a slightly sandy fabric (Pontefract 
wave 2) used mainly for decorated jugs. The body is normally red, 
but glaze may be blue-green (Fig. 32, no. 50) with self-coloured strip 
and scale work;!9 khaki coloured (no. 60) with rosette stamped 
directly on to the body of the pot; clear yellow or bright yellowish 
green. All stand in marked contrast to the general lack of decoration 
at the Priory. The range of ornament suggests a date in the second 
half of the century. No place of origin can yet be suggested. 


Fig. 29, nos. 22-38 Cooking-pots in gritty northern ware. Nos. 22, 23, 25-28 
and 32-34 are certainly twelfth century. 24 and 35 are 
probably thirteenth. No. 38 is typical of Kirkstall 
thirteenth-ceni‘1ry cooking-pots though found at Ponte- 
fract. 36 is from the fourteenth-century group in the 
western range. 37, in sandy ware, is from Group 2 
(fifteenth century). 


39 An erratic of East Riding type.?9 
Fig. 32, nos. 40-43 Twelfth-century unglazed jugs. 
44-45 Handles of similar jugs; all gritty northern ware. 
52, 53 Decorated sherds in Kirkstall ware A. 53 is a type of 
ornament common in the city of York. 
54 An import from the city of York. 


46-49 & 55 Sherds in Pontefract wave 5. All have a pleasant light 
yellow-green glaze. 

61 Cauldron in gritty ware. Similar vessels have recently 
been found at Kirkstall. 

50, 51 & 60 Pontefract ware 2. 


56 Sherd from a Norman-French jug;?! thirteenth century. 

57 Part of a jug with yellow glaze and all-over brown 
pellets. Exactly similar sherds have been found at 
Kirkstall. 

58 A green glazed handle of unusual shape. 

62 A Pontefract bow] of a shave common in late thirteenth- 


century York. 


BOURTEENTH CENTURY 


In the fourteenth century the bulk of the pottery at the Priory is of 
the slightly sandy, oxidized fabric known as Humber ware. Kilns 


19 Compare Scarborough and District Arch. Soc. Research Reports, no. 3 (1961), 
ios. 3, no. 13/17. 

20 “Two Medieval Habitation Sites in the Vale of Pickering’’ (Studies in Yorks. 
Archreology. Publ. by the Yorks. Museum), no. 1 (1952). 

21 Mr G. C. Dunning kindly confirmed the origin of this sherd. 
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making this type of pottery are known at Holme-on-Spalding-Moor, 
Kelk and West Cowick,?? and another, it is suspected, lay in or near 
Pontefract itself. A fair quantity of this pottery found on the site came 
from the Cowick kilns, where the industry was on a larger scale than 
was usual in contemporary Yorkshire villages. The Cowick potters, 
themselves tenants of the Honour of Pontefract, were well placed for 
distributing their products, both along the chain of navigable water- 
ways to which the Water of Dyk gave access and by way of the via 
yegia that ran through Turnbridge, Snaith, Gowdall and Eggborough 
to Ferrybridge and Pontefract. 

Humber ware is hard and sandy (Cowick potters paid for licence 
to dig clay and: sand “for making pots’’),2° The core maybe grey 
and often the interior of the pot also, but the external surface is almost 
invariably clear flower-pot red, sometimes with a darker burnish over 
those parts of the exterior that are unglazed. Dark and light brown 
and clear orange glaze are common at Pontefract, green rather less so 
until the fifteenth century when it predominates. Examples such as that 
in Fig. 33, no. 63, with rectangular, inward sloping rim and a cordon 
round the-neck are believed to be a local product; no. 68, with ne 
cordon, is from Cowick. Bases show considerable variation; they may 
be plain, thumbed or outsplayed and cut to a plain or segmented 
foot. A large group of Humber ware pots was found at the northern end 
of the western range. With it were associated several jugs in. ware 5, 
one in Kirkstall wave A, and some cooking-pot sherds in gritty northern 
ware (about 5% of the total). This pottery is distinguished as Group I, 
and is believed to be a contemporary group of fourteenth-century date. 


Group I 
Fig. 34, nos.'75'& 76 Jugs in ware 5, lightly gritted with light green glaze. 
Col Jug in, Kirkstall ware A. Brown glaze. 
78 & 79 Jugs in Humber ware (ware. 4). 
Fig. 33, nos. 63-66,-70,° Jugs in Humber ware. No. 63 has lain on its side in the 
TT & 74 kiln, since the stacking ring comes on the side near the 
base angle. Normally the ring, when present, is on the 
base of the pot. 71 “gives a range of strap handles, a 
shape almost universal in this group, and general in 
Humber ware. 
Fig. 29. no. 36 Cooking-pot in gritty northern ware found in this group 


along with sherds from at least three others. 


Humber ware (ware 4) not included in Group I 


Fig. 33, nos. 67-69 Varieties of rim form. 68 is a Cowick product. 
72 Base with continuous finger printing showing nail marks. 
Probably from Cowick. 
FR A trimmed base angle, common in this ware. 


22 Miss A. W. Richardson of Camblesforth has collected and recorded samples 
from village gardens, and in 1963 a series of kilns was excavated by Mr P. Mayes. 


23 Min. Acc., Gen. Series, bundle 31145. Entries run from 1322 to the mid- 
sixteenth century. 
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Fig. 34, no. 80 A fuming pot.24 Though the upper compartment is 
perforated, there is only one central hole into the base 
cavity. 

SI The only bridge spout from the site; Kirkstall?5 also 


has produced only one of these spouts though they are 
relatively common in the North and East Ridings. 
Tubular spouts are also very rare on either site though 
a common type in York. 

52 One of two similar jugs with incised lines taking the 

place of the usual rilling. 

Examples of wave 4 from Group IJ. 
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Fig. 35, nos. 


LATE FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES 


The most reliable source for pottery of this period (since the 
‘Dissolution levels are often contaminated with later material) is the 
filling of the sunken structure connected with Drain 122, where this 
had a mortar seal which must antedate the Dissolution by a number 
of years (see p. 87, above). This filling (Group II) contained parts of 
two vessels in wave 4, a number of sherds of later Cowick ware (includ- 
ing nos. 89 and go); dark brown glazed fragments of the kind found 
in late fifteenth-century levels at Kirkstall (Fig. 36, no. 105, though 
not from Group II, is of this type); Cistercian ware both plain and 
decorated; early imported stoneware (no. 83); some small crucibles, 
both used and unused, some with stands; and one small piece of a 
green-lobed cup. 

The later form of Cowick pottery tends to be harder fired and some- 
what less sandy than the earlier form. It is often thicker in section 
and frequently has an excellent yellowish-green glaze covering the 
greater part of the pot. The most frequent form of decoration con- 
sists of a thumb-pressed cordon (“‘pie-crust’’) round the neck or rim. 
Mid-brown glaze is common, dark brown rather less so, though it is 
recognised that the fragments so far recovered may not be a repre- 
sentative sample. The pottery does not appear to have travelled to 
Kirkstall, and though large handles of Cowick type and glaze have 
been found both in North Lincolnshire and in York, it is difficult as 
yet to distinguish rather similar pottery from a kiln at Holme-on- 
Spalding-Moor from Cowick ware. . 

A small number of unstratified fragments of early imported stone- 
ware was found in addition to no. 83 in Group IT. Fig. 36, no. too, 
the most considerable of these, was identical in ware and colour 
with the Group IT pot, though from a smaller jug. Similar jugs have 
been illustrated recently from Finchale Priory?® and from Colchester.?7 
The latter was rather earlier in date than the associated pottery would 
suggest for the Pontefract jug, but Group II from which it came was 
somewhat mixed, including as it did both ware 4 (chiefly fourteenth 
century) and Cistercian ware (fifteenth to sixteenth century). 


24 Nonsuch Palace, Interim Report. Survey Arch. Coll., vol. 58, fig. 6, 12. 

25 Thoresby Soc. Publ., XLVIII (1959), 39, no. 4. For bridge spouts at Scar- 
borough see Scarb. and Dist. Arch. Soc. Research Report no. 3 (1961), It. 

26M. G. Jarrett and B. J. N. Edwards, ‘‘Medieval pottery from Finchale 
Priory’, Arch Ael., XXXITX (1061), 278, no. 141. 

27 The dating of this pottery is discussed by J. G. Hurst in Trans. Essex Arch. 
Soc., I, 3rd ser., 3-4, and fig. 3. 
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Group II 
Pig. 35, no. 83 Imported stoneware jug. 
84a &b Used crucible and stand. Iron grey, showing fissures 
caused by second heating. 
o Unused crucible, flower-pot red, somewhat sandy ware. 
85 & 86 Ware 4, but the rim of 86 is characteristic of fifteenth- 
century cooking-pots. 
87 Reversed Cistercian ware. 
88 Cistercian ware stamp. 
89-91 Later Cowick ware. 


Fig. 36, nos. 95, 96 & 98 Later Cowick ware not included in Group IJ. 


Three-handled cisterns (distribution shown in Fig. 30) have been 
rare at Pontefract,?8 possibly because the kitchen regions, from which 
most of those found at Kirkstall came, have not yet been excavated. 
Such remains as have been found at Pontefract have been related 
to Dissolution levels and have been in a late form of Kirkstall wave A, 
gritty, with dark purplish-brown glaze; cisterns in this ware and colour 
with frilled rims are found also at Kirkstall and Monk Bretton, and, 
in a smaller size, at Doncaster.?® Elsewhere glaze and fabric vary 
according to locality, only shape remaining constant. A later form 
of these cisterns, of which there are several at York, persisted into 
the eighteenth century; an example in the British Museum bears the 
date 1707 on the pot. These later vessels are readily distinguishable 
from the fifteenth century series. 

Three examples of early sixteenth-century Rhenish stoneware, 
common on Abbey sites in Yorkshire, are also illustrated.?° 


Fig. 36, nos. 100-103 Sixteenth century stoneware. 
104 Bunghole from large Cistern, Kirkstall type. 
105 Jug in Kirkstall ware A, late monastic. 


A considerable number of sherds of Cistercian ware, representing 
well over fifty pots were found chiefly in Dissolution levels, but 
occasionally sealed in late fifteenth century contexts. Of the five 
principal shapes identified in this ware, four have now been dated to 
the late fifteenth century either at Kirkstall or at Pontefract, and 
these four have all been found together among the wasters of a kiln 
at Wrenthorpe near Wakefield.*! The pottery shows no change during 
the remainder of the monastic period. 

Some confusion exists as to what classes of pottery are covered by 
the term ‘“‘Cistercian ware’’.°? At present it is proposed to restrict the 
term to those types of pot that have been found on Yorkshire abbey 
sites and there shown to belong to a period earlier than 1540, together 
with contemporary variants of such types from other localities. Shapes 


28 Thoresby Soc. Publ., XLIII (1954), 11; also Arch. Ael., XXVII (1949), 205. 

29 In Doncaster Museum. Information from Mr J. Lidster. 

30 Compare stoneware in Oxford. D. Sturdy in Oxoniensia, XXIV (1950), 33. 

31 Found in the grounds of Silcoates School by Mr K. Woodrow, who is work- 
ing on the material. 

32 The name originated in an article by J. H. Micklethwaite in Proc. Soc. Ant.. 
ee 5 (1893), 5. He speaks of a pot at Vale Royal that it has not been possible 
o trace. 
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fulfilling these conditions are shown in Fig. 38, their distribution in 
Fig. 39. Outside Yorkshire the only dated example is a type IV pot 
from the City of London. It is, however, believed that the groups in 
Cambridge (IVa), Lincolnshire (1Vf) and the Midlands (IVd) are not 
likely to be very far removed in time from the Yorkshire pots. 

Cistercian ware is smooth and hard, dark red or purplish grey in 
section, thrown with precision to a thin walled vessel with a very fine 
taper towards the rim and an excellent all-over dark brown glaze. 
This glaze may vary from mid brown to almost black, but the varia- 
tion appears to have no chronological significance. On all sites only 
a minority of the pots are decorated, and in spite of occasional excep- 
tions such as the strip-work on a type III pot from Hungate, or a 
type I iid with cream spots (Fig. 38, no. 11), each shape of pot has 
its own range of possible decoration, and these decorations are not 
normally used on a pot of a different shape. 

Type I, the most variously and elaborately ornamented, is a two- 
handled cup with the rim moulded to take a lid. Dated to the late 
fifteenth century at Kirkstall, it was made in a range of sizes from 
about three to some ten inches high, the small size with a single 
band of ornament, the larger ones with two or even three decorative 
zones, separated as a rule by a girdling band. The strip-work is usually 
overstamped, sometimes lightly, sometimes so firmly as to give the 
impression of a line of tiny clay wedges. The cream dots that often 
terminate the strips are usually left plain, but on occasion may be 
treated with quite elaborate individual stamps. Face masks have been 
reported, but only one was traced, and this too has now disappeared.** 
Very occasionally the colours were reversed. A sherd from Group II 
at Pontefract shows the reversed ware to be contemporary with the 
normal colouring. These cups are found most frequently in Yorkshire 
but they spread also northwards as far as Newcastle upon Tyne** 
and southwards into Lincolnshire as far as Haverholme Priory,*° 
while there is an outlier, not quite identical in technique of manu- 
facture, at Melrose Abbey.°® On type I cups the slip is trailed like 
icing; they are very seldom undecorated though one plain cup exists 
at York, and two are known in Leicester. 

Type II, a three-handled beaker with high outsplayed rim, a fre- 
quent find at Pontefract, came on one occasion from a sealed level 
of late monastic date. A comparison of the Pontefract beakers with 
those at the Wrenthorpe kiln, makes it virtually certain that the 
Priory was supplied from this source. Type II pots are usually plain, 
but one at Doncaster has a single large cream spot between each 
handle. The example illustrated (Fig. 38, no. 11) has a small hole, prob- 
ably accidental, made before or during firing. The same is true of 
no. Va. The distribution of apparent wasters such as these is dis- 
cussed below. 


33 Since this paper was written a kiln has been excavated at Potterton by 
Mr P. Mayes. Some of the products of this kiln have small stamps in the form of 
face masks for decoration. 

34 Information from Mr B. J. N. Edwards. 

35 T am grateful to Mr Hurst for pointing out the Lincolnshire material. 

205. AScot., LX XV Il (1952-3), plate 24, no. 2. 
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Type III is a tall cylindrical mug with two handles, sometimes 
plain, more often decorated with applied pads of clay. These may 
take the form of flowers and leaves cut with a sgraffito technique to 
show brown veins and centres, or of a conventionalised stag, with 
antlers similarly cut. Such pots have not always been recognised as 
Cistercian ware, though this was one of the shapes originally described 
by Micklethwaite. Confusion probably arose because a stag pot similar 
to no. IIIb from Pontefract was illustrated by Solon’? as Tickenhall 
ware. It is clear that type III and IV pots were made at more than 
one centre, and one was probably the sixteenth-century working at 
Tickenhall. This does not, as has been supposed, represent the post- 
Reformation: scatter of a primarily monastic pottery. Wrenthorpe 
was unconnected with any religious body as far as is known, and was 
supplying Pontefract in late monastic times, while evidence from 
London shows type IV to have been in use there at the same time 
as the Yorkshire pottery. It is difficult, since there is no historical 
or archaeological evidence for itinerant potters, to explain such 
similarities of design as the stag pot from Tickenhall (Stoke-on-Trent 
Museum) and type III vessels with the same motif in Yorkshire.?8 

Type IV is the most widely distributed of Cistercian ware pots. It 
is found, with slight variations, chiefly in the relative heights of rim 
and body, in a number of regions. At least one of this shape, now in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, seems to have come from the same 
Tickenhall kiln as the stag pot mentioned above, while there is a 
number of two-handled cups in Midland museums which probably 
have a similar origin. It is the only shape to be dated outside York- 
shire, a small undecorated cup having been found in a late fifteenth- 
century pit at Gateway House in the City of London.?? Though the 
great majority are in plain dark brown, some cups from each region 
are decorated with multiple cream spots of different sizes, the most 
elaborate combinations coming from Cambridge. It has been suggested 
that the Cambridge pots were made at a kiln in Ely. It has not, how- 
ever, been possible so far to trace this source. 

Type V, the only one of these shapes not yet found in a stratified 
deposit, is included because of its wide distribution on monastic sites. 
Types VI and VII, technically very similar to true Cistercian ware 
may turn out to be a later development of the pottery, intermediate 
between Cistercian ware and the later tygs and slipwares which are 
its descendants. 

Qualitative spectrographic analyses of sherds from Kirkstall and 
Wrenthorpe were kindly undertaken by the department of Geology 
of the University of Leeds.4° From these it seems that Cistercian 
ware owes its colour to iron, both in the body and in the glaze. The 
colour of the glaze, as it appears over the white, iron-free slip, is 
light cream, varying to honey-colour. The brown hue is due to the 


37 L. M. Solon, .The Avi of the Old English Potter (1895), 57, fig. 15. 

38 A complete stag pot from York is photographed in Arch. Journ., CXVI, 
plate VI. 

ere pot is in the Guildhall Museum; information kindly supplied by. Mr 
IN Cook: 

40 Professor Hemingway and Dr Dorothy Rayner kindly had made, and inter- 
preted, these analyses. 
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iron in the body of the pot. The Kirkstall sherd showed a definite 
increase in the iron content of the glaze compared with the body, but 
this was not the case with the Wrenthorpe sample. 


Fig. 38 : 
Type I a,b, 6, Pontetract d,e,f, Kirkstall 
g,h, Kirkham 1° York 
j, Whitby k, . Rievaulx 
Type I] Pontefract. 
Type III a,b, Pontefract ed, “York, 
Type IV a,b, Pontefract c, Kirkstall 
d,e, Wingfield Manor f, Tattersall 
g, Fountains h, London (Guildhall) 
i, Cambridge : 
Type V a, Sheffield b, York 
; c, Fountains 
a type VI Chester 
Type VII Leicester. 
Spectrographic Analyses 
Kirkstall 
Sample Major Minor Trace. 
Pottery oi, Al: Tie Fe. Ca. Mg. Cr. Pb. K. Na. Ba. Mn. 
. Li. Vi Sr. . 
Glaze Fes Sisal. his Ca. Pb; Ba. Mg. Na: K. Mn. Sn. Cr. 


- Sr: La. Co, Ni, V. 
Wrenthorpe - 


Sample Major Minor Trace 
P Pottery. Sic Al Fe. Ti. Na. Ca. Ba. Mg. Mn. Pb. Cr. 
: op Lt St. V. WoL. Ga. B. 
Glaze with Si, Al--Pb, Fe. Ti. Ba: MeeSr, K; Mn. Cr. Li. Zr. V. 
some pottery Ca. Na. “Gas DB. Zi. 


From this survey it appears that Pontefract Priory did not make 
its own pottery. One large base was found, however, in a Dissolution 
level that is undoubtedly a sixteenth-century waster. Similarly at 
Kirkstall two fifteenth-century wasters were found in 1958, one with 
glaze over the fracture, from which the presence of a nearby kiln was 
inferred. The problem of these occasional wasters is a difficult one. 
A kiln normally produces not a handful, but a hundredweight of 
wasters. Do these isolated examples mark the presence of itinerant 
potters, or are they strays, accidentally included with a big consign- 
ment of pot? The question for the present must remain open, though 
documentary evidence, where it exists, suggests that potters normally 
work in their own neighbourhood. 

The kilns supplying the Priory from the thirteenth century onwards 
all seem to have been within a distance of twenty miles — a day’s 
cart journey. A site not yet located near Leeds, possibly Kirkstall, 
more probably Potter Newton in the northern suburbs; a kiln in the 
Doncaster-Conisborough region, Cowick and Wrenthorpe. Occasionally 
a pot might come from further afield. York, the Vale of Pickering, 
Stamford ware from somewhere in Lincolnshire, a French pot from 
Normandy, or stoneware from the Rhineland. Little of the pottery 
was decorated, and the source of wave 2, of which most of the decorated 
sherds were made, is still unknown. None of the fine wares from 
York, Scarborough and Rievaulx was found. It seems that, when 
buying pottery, even a comparatively wealthy house preferred 
proximity of market to quality of ware. 
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STAMFORD WARE, A GROUP OF JUGS, bby J. “Ge Must 


Fragments of four jugs of Stamford ware were found. Unfortunately 
there were only very small sherds but it has been possible to recon- 
struct the shapes of two of them. 


Fig. 28, no. 1 Six body sherds from a large ovoid jug. Hard well-fired Stamford 
ware with grey to off-white core and pale pink surfaces. Mottled 
orange and light green glaze. There are sufficient sherds to recon- 
struct the decoration as consisting of five rows of erratically 
spaced wheel stamps set between regular double rows of sharply 
incised grooves. The size of the two bottom sherds makes it 
unlikely that there were either any further stamps on the lower 
part of the jug, or that the lower row of stamps was defined by 
grooves. There is clear evidence for the four bottom rows of 
stamps but not for the top row above the base of the handle, 
or grooves to define the top of this. A top row has been restored 
as this seems likely, but it may not have been closed at the 
top by grooves. The top of the jug has been restored as jug no. 2. 


2 Two sherds from the rim and neck of another jug of exactly 
comparable size, glaze and fabric, but the inner surface is buff 
and it is therefore unlikely to be from the same jug, though it 
was clearly made in the same kiln. There is not enough to show 
if there was a lip but there is a thickening, just where the rim 
sherd ends, for the start of a strap handle. The rim is thickened 
at the top and the whole neck is slightly everted with a moulded 
cordon. It is assumed that the shape of this jug would be very 
like no. r and that it would be decorated with stamps in the 
same way; no. I cannot be unique as is shown by jug 3. 


3 Three sherds from a much smaller jug, but still with a similar 
ovoid form. The ware is lighter and has a distinctive orange 
outer surface and a pink inner one. The rim is simpler than no. 2 
and more upright, but it has the same feature of a cordon on 
the neck. There are only two body sherds and these show there 
were at least two rows of stamps and two rows of single grooves. 
It is not possible to say how many more there may have been 
above or below. 


4 Two sherds of large jugs like no. 1. The rim is thickened and 
grooved on the top and there is the start of a lip. The second 
sherd is very thick and is from the lower part of a jug similar 
in shape to no. 1. It is not possible to be sure if they are the 
same jug, but this is possible as they have the same off-white 
inner surface quite different from the pink and buff surfaces of 
the others. They also have a similar pale green glaze. 

There are also two other very small thin sherds, one with the buff 
and the other with the pink inner surfaces, the first with a yellow-green 
glaze and the other mottled orange and light green. These could be 
fragments of yet two more jugs. 

It is remarkable to have so many Stamford jugs on one site, as only 
six other examples are known in the whole country. During the period 
from the start of Stamford ware, c. 850, to the end of the eleventh 
century, there are no jugs but only spouted pitchers.4! At a date 
which is at present uncertain, as none of the examples are from dated 
levels, jugs came in, though spouted pitchers continued to be made 
until at least the middle of the twelfth century. The same develop- 
ment happened at approximately the same time with St Neot’s ware#2 
but there were never any Thetford ware jugs. 


41 For general discussion of Stamford ware see J. G. Hurst, ‘‘Saxo-Norman 
pottery in East Anglia’, part III, Proc. Camb. Antiq. Soc., LI (1957), 37-65; and 
Summary by G. C. Dunning in Med. Archaeol., III (1959), 37-42. 

#2)j. G, Wurst, “Proc. Camb, Antiq, Soc. LIX (tess), 4250) 
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Two of the three fairly complete Stamford jugs (one from Stamford 
School, the other from Thetford) are quite plain;4® the third, from 
Leicester, has a spiral grooved pattern.4+ Spaced grooves are found 
on some Stamford pitchers but are much more common on those 
exported to the Oxford region*® than those in the main area of produc- 
tion, where only one is known.*® These grooves are a feature of the 
later Oxford region tripod pitchers and ovoid jugs.*7 By about 1200 
the grooves tend to become grouped in bands.*® In Leicester the 
grooves are also seen on local twelfth-century jugs*®? but the rough 
spacing of them continues until the fifteenth century.°° 

The grooves on the Pontefract jugs are therefore quite within the 
expected tradition. The individual stamps are, however, something 
quite new. None of the Stamford ware cooking-pots, bowls or spouted 
pitchers have stamps of any kind. There are, however, two stamped 
bowls.°! The fashion for individual stamps is a long one and it is 
difficult to say whether all the examples are in a sequence or if it 
was thought of by different people at different times. There is con- 
tinuity in East Anglia between the Pagan Saxon stamps, through 
the stamped Middle Saxon pitchers and storage jars°? to the stamped 
Thetford storage vessels which continue until the twelfth century,*? 
the date of the Pontefract jugs. There is also a large southern group 
of individual stamps** on the coarser pottery of Saxon origin which 
may be a reflection of the East Anglian examples, but more likely 
a resurgence of the original Saxon tradition in the south of England. 
These are found in considerable numbers as far north as Oxford. 
Stamps on St Neot’s ware are very rare, there only being one example 
on a twelfth-century bowl from Northolt.°° 


43 Stamford School, Lincolnshire, Hurst, of. cit. (1957), 50, fig. 3, no. 9; and 
Thetford, Norfolk, H.M.S.O. Report forthcoming. The other three fragments of 
Stamford jugs consist of a plaited strap handle from Humberstone, Leicestershire, 
trans. Leics. Archaeol. Soc., XXXV (1950), 26, fig. 15, st. 3; an unpublished 
strap handle from the Jewry Wall Site, Leicester; and a strap handle from Hun- 
gate, York, Archaeol. J., CXVI (1959), 80, fig. 17, no. 55. 

44 G. C. Dunning, The Medieval Pottery, in K. M. Kenyon, ‘‘Excavations at 
the Jewry Wall Site, Leicester’; Reports of the Research Committee of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London, XV (1948), 229, fig. 61, no. 2; republished in Med. 
Ayrchaeol., III (1959), 40, fig. 16, no. 3. 

45 Nuffield College, Oxford, sherd with at least three grooves, Ovoniensia, XIII 
Hro43), 72, fig, 16, no. r: Oxford Castle, Oxoniensia, XVII-XVIII (1052-3), 86, 
fig. 34, no. 40, and pl. VIII, a, c and e, where the parallel grooves show up very 
well in the photograph. 

46 The spouted pitcher from St Leonard’s Priory, Stamford has two grooves 
on the body, Antiq. J., XVI (1936), 400, fig. 6, no. 16; Med. Archaeol., III (1950), 
40, fig. 16, no. r; but many spouted pitchers have no grooves, e.g. examples from 
SAmsrnidse, Huyst. 1057, Op. cit. im noke I, fig. 1, nos, 1-3; Ipswich, Proc. Swuff. 
Mist. Avycha SAN, pt. 3 (1961), 207-8. 

47 Ovroniensia, IV (1939), 98, fig. 22. 

a5 R1d., 100, He, 23. 

49 Dunning, 1948, of. cit., in note 4, p. 229, fig. 63, Jug from Belgrave Gate. 

50 Thid., 247, figs. 78-79. | 

51 Hurst, 1957, ob. cit., in note 1, p. 54, and vl. V, the Crowland Abbey bowl, 
and p. 54 a similar bow] from Fleet, Lincolnshire. 

52° Med. Avychaeol., Wil (1950), 20, fig. 4, nos. 1, 406, and p. 22, fig. 5. 

53 Pyoc. Camb. Antiq. Soc., lL (19-6), 57, fig. 8, nos. 15 and 44. 

94 Med. Aychaeol., III (1059), 25, fig. Tt. 

55 Med. Archaeol., V (1961), 266, fig. 69, no. 82. 
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The Pontefract stamps are therefore unique not only on Stamford 
ware pitchers and jugs but also for this part of England. There are 
no other examples of individual stamps on any of the northern groups 
of Saxon pottery at Lincoln, Torksey, York or Chester. 

The recent discovery of Saxo-Norman pottery at Chester in a context 
which may be as early as the first quarter of the tenth century means 
that the starting date for all the other northern groups may now have 
to be put back in date to about goo, as Chester ware is not likely to 
have started before the other northern groups.°® This does not, how- 
ever, affect Pontefract as there is no evidence for jugs from pre- 
Conquest levels, and the Priory was not founded until 1ogo. These 
jugs must therefore date to the twelfth century. They are not likely 
to be later than 1200 and should belong to the first half of the century 
because developed Stamford ware, with its more developed forms, 
was in production certainly by 1150,°7 and is found on northern sites 
such as Kirkstall Abbey in a late twelfth-century level. 


Cooking-pot 

Fig. 28, no. 5. Typical Stamford ware cooking-pot with rounded 
everted rim hollowed inside as examples from Alstoe Mount (Aniigq. /., 
XVI (1936), 403, fig. 3, nos. 1-3). This is in a rougher fabric than the 
normal Stamford ware but no rougher than the cooking-pots in the 
Stamford area itself where there is a considerable range of fabrics. 
Only the spouted pitchers and glazed bowls are always in the finest 
ware in the main area of distribution. It is not therefore possible to 
say whether this cooking-pot comes from Stamford itself or from the 
unknown northern kiln which used another outcrop of Estuarine 
Clays,°® but it is more likely to be from the northern one. The Ponte- 
fract example is of considerable interest because Stamford cooking- 
pots are not very often traded outside the main area of distribution. 
They are found in Thetford and York but there are very few exported 
outside the big towns. 


APPENDIX C. WINDOW GLASS 
(Mrs V. A. Simpson) 


Quantities of glass fragments have been found on this site. Most 
of the glass has come from the demolition layers in the church area, 
but smaller amounts have turned up all over the site. 

Most of the glass was to a greater or lesser extent laminated and 
some was so devitrified that it was impossible to remove it without 
destroying it. The fragments have been small and nearly all showed 
signs of pitting on their outer surfaces. Thickness and evenness of 
the glass varied enormously. 

Glass in reasonable condition has been cleaned, in some cases treat- 
ment with dilute hydrochloric acid being necessary to remove surface 


56 J. G. Hurst, “‘Late Saxon Pottery’’ report of the Viking Congress in York 
1961 forthcoming. 

37 Hurst, 19057, Of. cit., 54-57. 

58 Proc. Camb. Antiq. Soc., LI (1057), 30,and Arch: J:, CXVI (2950), $1, 
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mortar acquired in the rubble. Designs of all patterned glass have 
been drawn to scale, and a selection of the drawings is given in Fig. 27. 
A few examples of glass still encased in the lead edgings have been 
found. 

Most of the glass which was from the church area came from the 
*“‘Dissolution’’ layer (seep. 58). Of this, the main bulk seemed neither 
to have been coloured nor decorated. The plain glass differed in its 
clearness and colour. Some appeared to have excessive air bubbles 
included, other pieces showed that there was a variable amount of 
contamination of the glass mixture by iron, which gave the finished 
glass a dull pale green colour, quite different from the brilliant hue 
of the coloured green glass. Apart from this viridian green, the other 
colours found included ultramarine blue, crimson red, amber yellow, 
and purple. The poorest glass was completely opaque and blackened, 
so that this may not represent the sum total of colours and shades 
used in the windows. 

About 20% of the glass had remains of painted * ‘grisaille’’ patterns 
still visible enough to be drawn. These were in the form of a ‘painted 
design applied to the surface of the glass and then fired. : 

In modern glass a paste containing burnt sienna is used. Since these 
medieval designs have this reddish-brown colour this may have been 
used by the glaziers then. 

Much of the glass was in such small fragments, with iraneible edges 
that did not lend themselves to joining like pottery, that there was 
little scope for building up large areas of background designs. 

There were two main types of decoration, those copying. naturalistic 
forms and those of geometric origin. There was a great variance in 
the subtlety and skill with which the designs were carried out. Some 
appeared to have been made up of lines of a constant thickness, 
whilst others showed finer detail. There were two exceptions to this 
general form of designs; one piece showed a caricature of a head of 
a man with jug-handled ears and tousled hair; whilst from the south- 
east area of the site there have been some lettered pieces. So far, 
apart from one piece with the end of a word ending in ‘‘-GIS’’, all 
these have shown only single letters. 

The same design type appeared in some cases with the background 
painted in and the pattern left clear, and in others the reverse was 
ene case. 

The geometric designs often incorporated cross- hatchings, crosses, 
diamonds, freehand- drawn arcs and circles. and curves in a narrow 
band bordered by parallel lines on concentric arcs. 

The more natural forms included leaves ranging from a simple uate 
to a much more complicated compound leaf with much veinous decora- 
tion. The floral forms again covered a wide range of styles from simple 
floral outlines to an elaborate and stvlised ‘‘Tudor Rose’’ type. 

It is hoped in due course to be able to relate some of the designs 
to the specific periods of building and thus date them. It is remarkably 
difficult to find examples of these designs in church windows today 
because the scale is small and the details do not show up accurately 
enough from the ground. Added to this, so many windows have 
components of differing periods that this task becomes even more 
hazardous. 


, 
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APPENDIX *D? META OBJECTS 


The excavations have produced the usual assortment of metal 
objects, many of them too corroded, or rusted, to be identified. 
Several were in sufficiently good condition to be adequately recorded, 
and we are indebted to the staff of Leeds City Museum for help with 
the cleaning and identification of others. 

Some things, like pieces of lead from the roofs, and from the 
windows; nails and door studs in a variety of sizes; portions of locks 
and keys, hinges, and similar furniture; were obvious and to be 
expected. Some of the less usual items are illustrated in Fig. 25. 


(a) Brass strap-end with an incised design. Some fibres of fabric were still 
in situ, held by the two rivets. Dr M. L. Ryder (then at the Wool Industries 
Research Association, Torridon) sectioned the fibres and identified flax. 
(Southern range of lesser cloister.) 

(b) Key for a barrel lock: dated by the British Museum as twelfth-fourteenth 
century. (Unstratified, west of church.) 

(c) Key with hollow shank. Twelfth-thirteenth century pattern. (Unstratified.) 

(d) Iron object of uncertain use. 

(e) Large door key of fifteenth-century type. (Unstratified, from southern end 
of cellarium range.) 

(f) Bronze stylus with suggested representation of animal head capping the 
handle. Mr G. C. Dunning suggests this may be of twelfth-century date. 
(Found in the make-up of the floor of the scriptorium.) 

(g) Brass tapered object with flattened-crown head, and hollow shank. General 
form suggests some kind of tap, but we found the hollow shank filled with 
soft metal, and incline to the view that it was the top of a wand or staff. 
The hole may have carried a rivet. (Found south of infirmary passage, in 
“Dissolution’’ levels.) 

(h) Bronze plaque, wafer thin with embossed design. Probably from a book- 
binding. Identified by the British Museum as of Italian type, c. 1450. 
(Unstratified, in “‘Dissolution’’ débris, south transept choir aisle.) 

(i) Fork-like object, bronze, complete with case. Fork ornamented with an 

& acorn knop, prongs rectangular in cross-section and strongly tooled. Case 

(3) of two pieces of thin metal, held together by two rivets at one end, other 
end open. Incised animal designs, a swan-like figure towards one end, and 
possibly a rather stylised rabbit or hare at the other. Back plain. British 
Museum identifies this as a belt chape, of c. 1475-1500. (Found sealed by 
the mortar bed of the last occupation floor, immediately above the dis- 
mantled apse of the first presbytery.) 

(k) Bronze buckles. Three such buckles have been found. Two were in situ 
half-way down the femurs of a skeleton (G 33) and the third in a double 
grave, though not in contact with the skeleton. (G 49/50.) They appear to 
be identical with figs. 1-2, Plate LX XVII of the London Museum Medieval 
Catalogue. The position of the buckles on the femurs suggests that they 
were used to support hose. (See Plate XI.) 


Other objects, not illustrated, include: 
(1) Bronze purse bar, about three inches long, with spherical knobs at each 
end. No sign of a central boss. 
(m) A fragment of a brass stamp or seal with part of a letter in reverse form. 


(n) Brass bracelet, about 2} inches diameter, found in north-west corner of 
the nave, ‘‘Dissolution’’ levels. 

(o) Iron belt buckle, sauare pattern, 2 inches x 2} inches, similar to Plate 
LXXIX, no. 3, London Museum Catalogue. (Unstratified.) 

(p) Brass padlock key, probably thirteenth century from floor make-up at 
eastern end of the north aisle of church. 

(q) Thin bronze band, apparently from the outside of a small cask. Approxi- 
mately half a circle, 43 inches diameter, with remains of fixing-pins. Band 
3/16 inch wide. (Found with large quantity of mainly fourteenth-century 
pottery at northern end of cellarium.) 
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There have also been a number of bronze pins from various parts of 
the site, several fragments of wafer-thin sheet bronze, several lengths 
of bronze or copper tubing of capillary dimensions, one tapered, and 
lengths of wire. Some plain rectangles of bronze seem to have been 
strap ends of various sizes, and a bronze cross, of thin sheet metal 
with angular limbs and two holes on the stem, 2 inches x 14 inches, 
seems to have been a decorative feature of uncertain use. 


APPENDIXCE. OBJECIS-OF WOOD, BONE, ETC. 


No objects of wood have been found and only occasionally have 
we seen any surviving wood from coffins and structural timbers. (See, 
however, reference to beams in the New Hall, p. xxii.) 

Three fragments of bone combs have been recovered, but all are 
small specimens. Two bone awls have also been found, neither stratified. 

One length of long-bone, probably ox, showed saw cutting and 
hollowing out to give a short length of pipe, and a semi-spherical head 
of a femur had a hole bored through from apex to base. A single bone 
bead was found in ‘‘Dissolution”’ levels but is not necessarily monastic. 

Two stone whetstones (or loom weights), each with a hole at one 
end. One of them, tapered from # in. to 4 in. and 1 ins. long, came 
from the clay make-up underneath the floor of the south aisle of the 
church and must be of early twelfth-century date. The other, larger, 
specimen came from disturbed ground. 

An occasional rosary bead has been recovered from “‘Dissolution’’ 
levels. 


APP ENDEX do COINS AND? JELIONS 


There has been a steady flow of occasional coins throughout the 
five seasons of excavation, and most of them have already been men- 
tioned in connection with the trenches concerned. 


1. Silver ‘“‘short cross’ half-penny (1180-1247) in very poor condi- 
tion. Mint uncertain. Found near the length of lead pipe in the 
eastern range. 


2. Silver penny of Edward II. Early class 1a (1317-27). Probably 
London mint. Found in same locality as no. 1 but in later levels. 


3. Gold quarter-noble of Edward III (1363-69). 
Obv. EDWARD DEI GRA REX ANGL, cross before king’s 
name. 
Rev. EXALTABITVR IN GLORIA, fleur in centre. London 
mint. 
Found in vestibule of later chapter-house. 
4. Silver penny of Edward III (1369-77). 
Obv. EDWARD REX ANGL Z FR. 
kev. CIVITAS EBORACI, with pellet stops suggesting soon 
after 1260, York miunt. 
Found near buttress, south wall of cloister garth. 
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Silver penny of Richard II (1377-99). 
Obv. RICARDVS REX ANGLIA. 
Rev. CIVITAS EBORACI, quatrefoil in centre. York mint. 
Found in vestibule of later chapter-house. 
Silver penny of. Richard II (1377-99). 
As the above and found in the same locality. 
Brass jetton, Nuremberg (fifteenth-early sixteenth century). 
Found in ‘‘Dissolution’’ spoil, S. transept chapel. 


Brass jetton, French (fourteenth or early fifteenth century). Very 
eroded: 
Found in later make-up of S. choir aisle. 


Silver penny of. Edward I (1302-5). Class roc. Bifoliate crown, 
EDWA R ANGL etc. Canterbury mint. 
Found near eastern end of Wall 74 of later church. 


Silver penny of Edward I (1298-99). Class 111a (Blunt) lys 
trifoliate, lombardic N in DNS, Roman E on reverse. Berwick 
mint. 

Found at eastern end of S. range of lesser cloister. 


Silver penny of Henry VI (1427-30). Rosette-mascle coinage. York 
mint of Archbishop Kemp. 
Obv. Crowned bust facing with saltires near crown. 
Rev. Cross with three pellets in each angle. Quartrefoil with 
pellet im cenit e 

Found in northern end of western range. 

Silver penny of Edward IV. First reign (1464-70). Brooke. IIb. 

CIVITAS DERAM. Durham mint. B. in centre*of sreverse. B 

to left of bust on Obv. for Bishop Booth. 

Found in northern end of western range. 

Gold Angel of Edward IV (1477- 80). 

Obv. Archangel Michael slaying the dragon. 

_ kev. PEK CRVCEM TVAM SALVA NOS XPC REDEMPTOR. 
Large cross over ship. London mint. i.m. cross pierced 
with pellet in one angle. 

Found in northern end of western range. 

Silver half-groat of Henry VII (1485-1509). Type Illa. 1489-1500. 

im. tun. Double-arched crown. Canterbury mint: 

Found in northern end of western range. 


Silver half-groat of Henry VII (1485-1509). 
Obv. Crowned facing bust with double-arched crown. 
Rev. Cross with three pellets in each angle. Canterbury mint. 
Archbishop Morton. 
Found on last floor of scriptorium. 


Brass jetton, Nuremberg (fifteenth-sixteenth century). 
Found in ‘“‘Dissolution’’ spoil, east end of church. 

Brass jetton, French (fourteenth-fifteenth century). 
Found in northern end of western range. 

Brass copy of Ryal of Henry VII (1485-1509). 
Found at northern end of western range. 
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1g. Silver half-penny, probably Edward Ill. Badly worn. 
Found in make-up of middle floor, eastern bay of north aisle 
of church. 


20. Bronze centenionalis of Constans (c. 345). 
Found in oy, make-up, east end of first church. 


+}8) 


21. Silver penny, “‘sovereign’’ type (1530-59). 
Obu. Kime on throne. Tl Db G ROSA SIE SPIA. 
Rev. CIVITAS DURKAM. € D-beside shield. 1.m. Star, Saltire 
stops. Bishop Cuthbert Tunstall. 
Found in ‘‘Dissolution’’ glass layer, N. transept chapel. 


APPENDIX G. 7COPPINS AND INTERMENTS 


Documentary sources imply a number of important graves on the 
Priory site, some of. which are specifically referred to the church. 
Holmes notes these’in the Chartulary. 

Robert de Lacy, the founder, seems to have died abroad and his 
final resting place is not apparent, but certain members of his family 
are recorded as being buried in the Priory church. 

These include Lbert, father of Robert, buried at the right corner 
of the altar of St Benedict, and Hawisia, mother of Robert, at the left. 
Ilbert, son of Robert, is said to ‘be buried at the side of the altar of 
St Benedict between the grave of Matilda, his mother, and the wall. 

Archbishop Thurstan, Archbishop of York 1114-40, resigned his 
Archbishopric to spend his closing years at St John’s Priory and died 
© Pebtuary 1140::He was buried. before the altar of St. John. 

Most, if not all, of these people died before the assumed date of the 
‘alterations to the east end of the church, and their graves were expected 
in the ground already excavated. In particular we expected to find 
evidence of the burial of Archbishop Thurstan before the assumed 
position of the High Altar of the first church. 

Whilst a number of interments have been found, none bore any 
‘evidence of identification, and in no case was there anything to 
‘suggest a person of great status. The excavations of the chancel and 
Drespytery Ol the first church did, however, reveal. an extensive 
intrusion along the middle of the chancel, cutting the first floor level, 
but sealed. by later floors, and we suspect that some, at least, of these 
early interments were transferred to new positions when the east end 
of the church was rebuilt. This is disappointing as the original location 
of these graves could have been very helpful in establishing the dating 
of this rebuilding. 

A later interment of some imterést is that of Thomas, Earl of 
Lancaster. Thomas, cousin of Edward II, was a bitter enemy of 
the king. He was defeated and captured at the Battle of Borough- 
bridge on 16 March 1322, taken to his own castle at Pontefract and 
subsequently beheaded on a little hill outside the town. The prior 
and monks of St John’s begged his body and laid him by the right 
side of the high altar of their church. No sooner was his body laid 
in the church than the people began to flock to his tomb and to 
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acclaim him as a martyr and worker of miracles. The hill on which 
he died was re-named St Thomas’s Hill (see Fig. 3) and crowned a 
few years later with a chapel. Christina Hole, in English Shrines and 
Sanctuaries (1954) says, ‘‘The odd new cult spread like wildfire 
through the countryside, and the tale of the Earl’s miracles was joy- 
fully repeated everywhere. Blood was said to issue from his tomb 
and many cures were wrought there and on St Thomas’s Hill . 
Certainly the Pontefract monks made no effort to restrain the 
enthusiasm of those who visited the tomb in their church or the 
chapel on St Thomas’s Hill. It was, perhaps, hardly to be expected 
that they should do so. The new cult had made their hitherto obscure 
house renowned throughout England, and brought them a stream of 
revenue rivalling, if it did not surpass, that of St Wilfrid’s shrine at 
Ripon, or St John’s at“Beverley.” The interment<of Themas must 
be related to the high altar of the later church, and will, therefore, 
be further east than the area so far excavated. A stone coffin con- 
taining a decapitated skeleton is claimed to have been removed from 
St Thomas's Hill and deposited in” Pryston Mall c. 16241 nismis 
believed by some to be Thomas, and it will be of interest, when we 
reach the anea of the Flugh Altar of the later church) to see wa 
excavation produces. 

Over sixty coffins, graves, or parts of skeletons, have so far been 
uncovered. Not all contained human remains. Casual human bones 
all over the field bear testimony to the disturbance of graves in the 
past. The location of graves is shown in the various plans of this 
report. Records of age, stature and sex were kept if determinable. As 
the number of graves mounted, we felt it desirable to begin taking 
full anthropometrical records wherever possible, and statistical tables 
are given at the end of Table I. By the end of 1963 the total number 
of graves has reached 146 but it has not been possible to prepare 
statistical tables for all of these in time for this report. 


COFFINS AND INTERMENTS 


G 1. Monolithic stone coffin, tapered and with head recess, foot end open. No 
cover. Internal length 5 ft. 7 ins. No human remains. Coffin filled with 
mortared rubble. Northern end of west cloister. (Fig. 8.) 


G 2. Monolithic stone coffin, tapered and with head recess. Cover in a single 
slab. Internal length 5 ft. 10 ins. Male skeleton, age about 55-60. Ht. 5 ft. 
1o ins. Northern end of the east cloister. (Fig. 5.) 


G 3. Carbonised wooden coffin, no cover. Male skeleton, mid to late middle 
age. Ht. 5 ft. 7 ins. Skull and left femur missing. Apparently exposed in 
1932. “‘D’’-shaped chapel of south transept. (Fig. 16.) 


G 4. Stone-lined grave, 30 ins. x 15 ins., crudely assembled. No cover. Con- 
tracted burial, lying on right side, with head to the west. Male skeleton, 
age about 45. Ht. 5 ft. 5 ins. Near south wall of south transept, possibly 
post-monastic. (Fig. 5.) 


G 5. Stone-built vault on sleeper wall between south-west pier of the crcessing 
and pillar S-1. (See p. 30 for full details.) (Fig. 12.) No human remains. 


G 6. Rough grave slab over grave. No distinguishing marks. Grave not fully 
excavated. East cloister, just south of doorway to chapter-house. (Fig. 5.) 


G 7. As G 6 and immediately south of it. Grave not excavated. (Fig. 5.) 
G 8 As G7 and immediately south of it. Grave not excavated. (Pig, (5)) 


G 10. 


Git. 


G i4. 


G 15. 


G 16. 


G 19. 
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Monolithic stone coffin, tapered and with head recess. No cover. Internal 
length 6 ft. 2 ins. No human remains. In disturbed fill, polygonal phate 
house. (Fig. 5.) 


Decorated coffin lid. No coffin. Lid 6 ft. 4 ins. long, with cross design in 


relief (illustrated in Fig. 17). No human remains. In disturbed fill, poly- 
gonal chapter-house. (Fig. 5.) 


Monolithic stone coffin, tapered and rounded at the head end. Head recess. 
Foot end cut and coffin extended with extra slabs. No cover seen. Two 
skeletons and the cranium of a third. (Plate X.) 
First interment 

Female, age about 25 yrs. Ht. 5 ft. 7 ASs 
Second interment 

Male, age about 50 yrs. Ht. 5 ft. 11 ins. 
Third interment 


Cranium only, sex uncertain, adolescent, distorted and partly crushed 
by cover. 


The female skeleton represents the primary burial, and, apart from the 
the skull, all the bones are in their articulating relationships. 

The second interment was introduced some years later, by which time 
the primary burial was reduced to a skeleton. There was evidently sufficient 
room to deposit the male body, except in the head recess. The female 
skull was, therefore, removed and placed at the foot of the coffin which 
was extended to suit. The lower jaw, however, was left behind, and we 
found it underneath the male skull. It articulates satisfactorily with the 
female skull. 

All the bones of the male skeleton were in their correct positions. 

The third cranium was lying by the right elbow of the male skeleton. 
There was no lower jaw, and no other bones of this individual. 

The occurrence of two articulating skeletons in one coffin is unusual. 
As they are clearly independent burials, with some years between, and 
as the second individual seems to have been possibly twenty-five years 
older at the time of death we wonder if this is a husband and wife 
association, where the husband outlived his wife by some twenty years or 
more. 

Vestibule of polygonal chapter-house. (Plate X) (Fig. 5.) 


Coffin lid only. A single undecorated slab lying in disturbed fill just north 
of G 11. Tapered. No human remains. (Fig. 5.) 


Grave interment. No signs of wooden coffin but many nails in the fill. 
No cover. Human remains in advanced state of decay. In disturbed fill, 
south of G tr. (Fig. 5.) 

Broken coffin lid without decoration or inscription. Not tapered. No coffin. 
No human remains. In disturbed fill, west of G 11. (Fig. 5.) 


Segmental stone coffin, slightly tapered, with head recess. 6 ft. 6 ins. long 
internally. Claw tooled. Human remains in advanced state of decay and 


almost waterlogged. Probably male. Ht. 6 ft. 6 ins. Southern end of the 
east cloister. (Fig. 5.) 


Segmental stone coffin, essentially as G 15. Human remains in oe 


state of decay, male, age 50 or over. Ht. 5 ft. 7 ins. Just south OG 15; i 
east cloister. (Fig. 5.) 


Carbonised wooden coffin, no cover. Female skeleton, age about 15 yrs. 


Ht. 5 ft. 11 ins. East side of south transept, near opening to ‘‘D’’-shaped 
chapel. (Fig. 16.) 


Monolithic stone coffin, tapered and with head recess. Claw tooled. External 
length 2 ft. 7 ins. Skeleton of young child, sex indeterminate. Length of 
of skeleton 2 ft. Humerus 2.75 ins. Femur 3.3 ins. Age 5 to 6 months. East 
side of south transept, immediately south of G 17. (Fig. 16.) 


Inscribed grave slab or memorial slab, the ‘‘Methelay’’ slab described on 
D334: Slab rectangular, lying with head end to the south. Inscription in 
lombardic lettering. It has not been established whether there is an 


associated interment. West side of south transept, opposite the south aisle 
of the church. (Plate IT) (Fig. 12.) 
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Carbonised wooden coffin, no cover. Skeleton in advanced state of decay. 
South choir aisle, north-east corner. (Fig. 16.) 


Carbonised wooden coffin, no cover. Skeleton in advanced state of decay. 
South choir aisle, south-east corner. (Fig. 16.) 


Disturbed grave, human remains disturbed and badly decayed. In angle 
of Walls 13 and 14, resting on cover of G 25, (Fig. 16.) 


Half of monolithic stone coffin, claw tooled, head recess. No lid. No human 
remains. In disturbed ground at southern end of Wall 14. (Fig. 16.) 


Monolithic stone coffin, tapered and with head recess. Single slab cover. 
No decoration or inscription. External dimensions of coffin, 6 ft. x 2 ft. 
and x ft. 4 ins. Coffin waterlogged, human remains almost completely dis- 
integrated. Northern end of west cloister, near G 1 and G 28. (Fig. 8.) 


Monolithic stone coffin, not tapered. Single slab cover. Human remains 
almost completely disintegrated. Angle of Walls 13 and 14. Below G 2z. 
(Fig. 16.) 


Disturbed burial, bones scattered, some missing. All bones badly decayed. 
West cloister, resting on cover of G 27 (Fig. 8.) 


Stone-built grave, with cover in three sections. Human remains badly 
decayed but probably male, age 30 to 40. Ht. 6 ft. West cloister, under- 
neath G 26. (Fig. 8.) 


Monolithic stone coffin, not tapered, no head recess. Single rough slab 
cover. Coffin 31 ins. x 15 ins. externally. 26 ins. x 8 ins. internally. Human 
remains of a young child, almost completely disintegrated. West cloister, 
between G 1 and G 24. (Fig. 8.) 


Sectional stone coffin. A cover, stranger to the coffin, found above it. 
Human remains, almost completely decomposed. Ht. 5 ft. 5 ins. Under- 
neath Wall 14. (Fig. 16.) 


Skull only. Probably male, age 6 to 12 years. Underneath Wall 14. (Fig. 16.) 


Interment, no definite coffin, no cover. Human remains almost completely 
decomposed. Ht. 5 ft. 6 ins. Underneath Drain 15. (Fig. 16.) 


Interment, no definite coffin, no cover. Not fully excavated. Cutting 
foundations of northern end of Wall 55. (Fig. 16.) 


Interment, no coffin, no cover. Apparently inserted in body of Wall 74. 
Male skeleton, age about 4o. Ht. 5 ft. 7 ins. This skeleton carried a pair 
of bronze buckles resting on the femurs, and the bones were stained green 
at the points of contact. See Plate XI and Fig. 25k. (Location, Fig. 16.) 


Interment, no coffin seen, no cover. Apparently interred in body of Wall 
74 just east of G 33. Head and shoulders only in current trench. Sex 
uncertain, age 20 to 30. Ht. 5 it. 8 ins. (Fig. 106.) 


Carbonised wooden coffin. Human remains wrapped in a shroud of sheet 
lead. The lead shroud is made up of four pieces; one rectangular sheet the 
full length of the body and wide enough to just meet at the edges when 
wrapped over the legs. A tapered piece is used to make up the extra 
circumference of the upper part of the body, and two roughly triangular 
pieces close the head and foot ends. All the seams are fused. (See Plate 
XII.) There is a clearly marked bed of charcoal representing the base of 
a wooden coffin underneath the shroud, and numerous nails in the fill. 
Apparently interred in the body of Wall 74 and crushed by the demolition 
débris. The shroud has been deposited in the Pontefract Castle museum. 


ey shown in Fig. 16. Male skeleton, mid to late middle age. Ht. 
Fort, Oo ins. 


A concentration of human bones from at least five skeletons, some at least 
having been in wooden coffins. The skeletons seem to have been deposited 
in a common disturbance at various depths, but decay of the coffins and 
subsidence under the pressure of débris has resulted in a thorough mixing 
of the bones. The disturbed area was not fully contained in the current 
excavation trench and no complete sets of bones were recovered. In the 


foundations of Wall 74, at greater depth than skeletons of G 34 and G 35, 
and about ten feet east of G 35. (Fig. 16.) ji 
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Monolithic stone coffin almost completely hidden by the wall of the 
decagonal chapter-house, and pre-dating it. Not excavated. (Fig. 5.) 


Monastic re-interment east of the apse of the south choir aisle. Skull 
resting on its base and facing eastwards, long bones placed on either side 
in order of size, vertebrae, pelvis, etc., in the middle. Male skeleton, age 
about 40. Ht. approx. 5 ft. 9 ins. 

Monastic re-interment as above and adjacent to it. Female skeleton, age 
25 to 30. Ht. approx. 5 ft. 7 ins. (Both the above sets of bones were rest- 
ing on the stepped foundations behind the apse. (Fig. 16).) 

Intrusive disturbance cut into the foundations of the sleeper wall across 


the diameter of the main apse. Bones disturbed or re-interred and repre- 
senting three individuals. (Fig. 16.) 


G 44. Skull and two long bones, probably male, aged about 50-60. Ht. 
approx, 5 £t. 7..1ns. 

G 45. Almost complete skeleton, male. Ht. approx. 5 ft. 7 ins. 

G 46. Scattered bones in bad condition, no skull. 
Interment at east end of north choir aisle. (Fig. 16.) Disturbed and incom- 
plete. Male, age about 20. Ht. 5 ft. 5 ins. | 
As above and adjacent to it. Probably male, age 30-40. Ht. approx. 5 ft. 
7 ins. 
Interment at east end of north aisle of nave. Not fully excavated. Skull 
and some long bones recovered. Male, age 20-30. Ht. approx. 5 ft. 7 ins. 
As above and associated with it in same disturbance. Male, age 18-20. 
Ht. approx. 5 ft. 9 ins. A circular bronze buckle, identical with the pair 
found on G 33, was found in this disturbance. (Fig. 11.) 
As G 47 and G 48 and in same disturbed area. Male, age 40-50. Ht. approx. 
§ ft, 5 ins, 
Interment between north-west pier of crossing and pillar N-1. Not excav- 
ated. (Fig. 11.) 
As G 47, from same locality. Skull and fragments of long bone only. Sex 
uncertain, age 6-7. 
Grave cut into foundations of original main apse. No coffin seen. (Fig. 
16.) Male, age 20 plus. Ht. 5 ft. 8 ins. 
Interment, no coffin seen, at eastern end of first chancel. (Fig. 16.) Male 
skeleton, age about 50. Ht. approx. 5 ft. 5 ins. 
Interment between Wall 28 and Drain 15a. (Fig. 16.) Male skeleton, 
age 30-35. Ht. approx. 5 ft. 9 ins. 


Interment east of the apse of the north choir aisle. Only skull and humerus 
recovered, poor condition. (Fig. 16.) Male, age 20-30. Ht. approx. 5 ft. 
TEAS) 


Stone-built vault cutting the apse of the first presbytery. (Fig. 16.) Male, 
age 30-40. Ht. 5 ft. 9 ins. 


Carbonised wooden coffin. South-west corner of north choir aisle. (Fig. 16.) 
Male, age 17-20. Ht. 5 ft. 8 ins. 


Interment cutting into foot end of stone coffin G 60, north side of north 
choir aisle. (Fig. 16.) Male skeleton, age 20-30. Ht. approx. 5 ft. Io ins. 


Large monolithic stone coffin, in shelly limestone. Chopper tooling. Tapered, 
with head recess. No cover. Estimated weight of coffin 3,840 lbs. North 
side of north choir aisle. (Fig. 16.) No human remains. 


Carbonised wooden coffin, east side of north transept, opposite entry to 
north choir aisle. (Fig. 16.) Only foot bones in current excavation. 


Interment, no coffin seen. North transept ‘‘D’’-shaped chapel. (Fig. 16.) 
Only upper half of skeleton in current trench. Male, age about 40. 


Grave located but not excavated. North-east corner of S-2. 
Grave located but not excavated. North-west corner of S-2. 


Interment, with covering slab, but disturbed. Above remains of Wall 74 
at eastern end. (Fig. 16.) Youth, age 6-7. 
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G 66. Sectional stone coffin, with slab cover. Skeleton in advanced state of 
decay. Against Wall 75, eastern end. (Fig. 16.) Oval plate, ? back of 
pin cushion (see p. 100). Male, estimated age 20-30. Ht. approx. 5 ft. 4 ims. 


G67. Interment, skull in fragments. North of G 66. (Fig. 16.) Probably male, 
adult. Ht. approx. § it. 3 ins. 


G 68. Sectional coffin, disturbed by building of later wall. Casual bones only. 
Amongst large boulders carrying Wall 75. 


G69. Interment, north of G 67, between Walls 75 and 13. (Fig. 26.) Skull ia 
fragments. Male. Ht. approx. 5 ft. 6 ins. 


G70. Monolithic-shaped coffin with skeleton of young child in advanced state 
71. of decay. Full deciduous dentition. Coffin 3 ft. 6 ins. long internally. Two 
72. extra crania. Sacristy. (Fig. 16.) 


G73. Interment, no coffin seen, skull in fragments. Sacristy. (Fig. 16.) Probably 
male, young adult, dentition suggests early twenties. Ht. approx. 5 it. 
7 iOS. 

G74. Sectional stone coffin with cover. Very decayed bones of young child. 
Length 26 ins. Sacristy. (Fig. 16.) 


G 84. Sectional stone coffin, partly in baulk, between Wall 75 and Wall 13. 
Skull recovered but osteometric measurements not yet taken. Skeleton 
incomplete but rest may be recovered later. (Fig. 16.) 


Gor. Interment in sectional coffin. Sacristy. (Fig. 16.) Male skeleton, am situ 
length 5 ft. 2 ins. Bones in fair condition. 


G92. North of sacristy. Interment not excavated. 


G 93. Interment disturbed by foundations of Wall 156. Sacristy. Upper half of 
skeleton only. 


Go95. Coffin with few casual bones only. In disturbed ground in sacristy. 
(Fig. 16.) 


G97. Interment between Walls 13 and 162. Only lower half in current trench. 


Other graves, up to G 146, were excavated in 1962 and 1963 but 
full examination of the skeletons not yet completed. Details will be 
given in a later report. 


APPENDIX H. ANIMAL REMAINS 


From 1957-1959 Dr M. L. Ryder made a study of the animal remains 
recovered from the site. The centres of the excavations have since 
moved from the areas most likely to be rich in bones, and there has 
been relatively little material during the past two years. 

Dr Ryder reports: The only finds of bone so far have been some 
three hundred incidental ones scattered throughout the site; the 
community was always a small one and no dump has been found such 
as the one at Kirkstall,1 but a larger number of animal bones was 
found to the south of the cloister in the region of the secular build- 
ings. A number of human bones has been found amongst the animal 
remains, indicating a fair amount of disturbance. Although many 
monastic finds have been made in the plus level, no conclusions can 
be drawn from the bones in this level because it is likely that many 
of them are modern, especially those from dog, cat, and fowl. But 
those from deer, and human bones, are clearly monastic. 

The bones were on the whole in a better state of preservation than 
those at Kirkstall, being harder, less porous and lighter in colour. 


oft M. L. Ryder, Reports on the Animal Remains in ‘Kirkstall Abbey Excava- 
tions’, Thoresby Soc. Publ., XLVIII (1959), 98-100, 130-2. 
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This is possibly owing to the dry and probably alkaline nature of 
the soil at Pontefract, as opposed to the acid soil at Kirkstall. As 
with bones examined from other medieval sites,2 most of them had 
been chopped. 


Method of treatment 


The bones from each bag were listed on separate pieces of paper, 
and any evidence of age, as well as measurements made, was noted 
alongside the identifications. It was later possible to date various 
groups from associated coins and pottery, but the numbers dated 
were too small to show any significant differences in the counts; they 
are nevertheless included in Table IJ. fhe main counts were there- 
fore made in two groups comprising, first, all the bones from the plus 
levels, and second, all those from undated as well as dated lower levels. 


Species 


Most of the species found are indicated in Table II from which it 
will be seen that bones of horse and amphibia (which could have 
been from frog or toad) were found only in the plus level, whereas 
have bones were found only in monastic levels. The only positive 
finds of goat were three horn cores in the plus level. No ox horn 
cores were found, but this must not be taken as an indication of 
hornless animals: the horns may have been removed and sent to a 
horner, which is suggested by the accumulation found at York.? No 
evidence of hornless sheep was found, but it must be remembered 
that whereas a horned skull will break up, leaving the horn core 
intact, a hornless skull can break into many small fragments. 

The deer finds were apparently ved and fallow; no definite evidence 
of voe deer has been found. There was a shed antler from a fallow 
deer with two tines and a distal part which was broadening and 
flattening out, thus indicating it to be from an animal about 3-4 years 
old. The antler is likely to have been collected soon after being shed 
because deer are said to eat their shed antlers. There were two tines 
that had been chopped from the beam which were probably from 
fallow, although larger than the tines on the above antler, each 
measuring 140 mm. along the outer edge of the curve. Another shed 
antler probably from fallow had a broken tine, and the distal part 
had been sawn off about six inches from the ‘base; the edge of the 
saw-cut had then been rounded as if with a file. 

There was an interesting imprint of a dog’s paw baked into a tile 
(Fig. 25). The paw was 53 mm. wide and measured only 60 mm. 
from claw to heel. A lower jaw of a dog found had only three molars, 
being therefore about five months old. Some at least of the vat bones 
found were identified as Black Rat (Rattus vattus) which was the 
only rat in Britain before the eighteenth century. 


2M. L. Ryder, ““The Animal Remains from four Medieval Sites in Yorkshire’’. 
British Association Lect. Sect. H. 1959. 

3M. L. Ryder, ‘‘The Animal Remains from Petergate, York’’, Yorks. Arch. 
Journ. (forthcoming). 
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Of the domestic birds found it will be seen from Table Il that 
goose bones were next in order of frequency to those of fowl, and 
that duck bones were more infrequent than pigeon bones. 

Wild bird bones found stratified were woodcock, magpie and jack- 
daw. Bones possibly from the following birds were found unstratified : 
pheasant, partridge, crow or rook, merlin, green woodpecker and 
widgeon. 

A least one of the fish-bones was identified as cod and most were 
of cod size; three vertebrae found in the plus level had diameters of 
12, 13 and 23 mm. The oyster shells were larger than those at Kirk- 
stall and more pearly, i.e. less degraded; it may be that those at 
Kirkstall were small owing to being attacked by the acid soil. 

Although shells of two land snails were found stratified, there was 
no evidence to indicate whether or not snails were being eaten. 


Pathological condition 


A fowl tibiotarsus from the plus level had an extra growth of bone, 
suggesting an arthritic condition, at the distal end on the medial 
aspect where the lateral cartilage is attached. 


Results of the counts 


From Table II it will be seen that there were only about 30% ox 
bones, 45% sheep, 20% pig and 5% deer. The proportions were com- 
parable with those at Wharram Percy in that sheep bones predomin- 
ated. Table III gives a comparison of the proportions from the sites 
mentioned above in approximate figures. It seems that Pontefract 
had a greater proportion of bones from wild animals than the other 
sites. 

TABLE IT 


Results of counts 
incomplete analysis 
(actual nos.) up to 
plus level all below plus 12th 13-14th 16th 


actual oe actual ih centuries 

Ox 75 35 39 32 8 8 2 
sheep 85 40 54 45 26 II Io 
pig 48 22 22 18 4 2 3 
deer 6 3 6 5 4 — _— 
horse 4 — — — — —_ — 
cat 4 — 4 — _ —- ve 
dog 1 — I4 — — I — 
rabbit 8 — 3 — I — — 
hare — — 2 — _— — — 
rat 2 = 2 — —_— — Ti 
man 16 oss 49 — — — —_ 
fowl 27; — 12 — £7 I 2 
duck I — 3 — — — — 
goose a —_ 5 — I == = 
pigeon 6 = 4 — — — —_— 
wild birds 6.23 — 6.8 — — — _— 
amphibia 2 = — _— = es =e, 
fish | q — 6 = 2 ; = 
marine shellfish— 

oyster 25 == af) —_— — 6 _ 

mussel i — aS =e = mre a: 
edible land-snails— 

Cepaea nemoralis 2 6 


| | 


Helix aspersa 
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TABLE III 
Comparison of numbers with other sites (%) 
Ox sheep pig deer 
Kirkstall go 5 3 2 
Pontefract 30 45 20 5 
York 60 30 10 negligible 
Wharram Percy 30 60 9 I 


Ages at which animals were killed 


There were insufficient teeth to give accurate proportions of the 
animals killed at different ages, but the counts made showed the 
same pattern as at Kirkstall, viz. pigs killed at about 18 months; 
no sheep killed over about 2 years; the ox teeth ranged in age through 
5 years up to 10 years, but unlike Kirkstall, there was an equal 
number killed at 2 years and less, as there was at ages over 2 years. 


Measurements 


There were too few complete bones for comparisons of size to be 
made, the measurements made are shown in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 
Measurements (mm.) 
Ox length proximal width distal width 
plus-level metacarpals 180 51 52 
Sheep 
plus-level metacarpals 135 23 30* 
= = 6.20 
stratified metacarpals £17 21 25 
(twelfth century) = 23 ms 
stratified metatarsals 140 24 29* 
Cc. 130 18 — 


Twelfth-century humerus, c. 100 mm., from distal end to the suture from which 
the proximal epiphysis had broken away. 

Thirteenth-century radius, 133 mm., from the proximal end to the suture from 
which the distal epiphysis had broken away; proximal width 16 mm. 


Fowl length (mm.) 
plus-level tibiotarsus 135 (pathological) 
I25 
tarsometatarsus 90 spur 10 mm. long 
Be twelfth-century 75 spur 19 mm. long 
90 
104 
ulna 60 
72 
femur 65 
Goose 
twelfth-century humerus 172 (modern 196 and stouter) 


* Large, but too slender for goat. 
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Discussion 

Fowl metatarsal bones with spurs were found at Kirkstall in 1959, 
and the possibility that these are from fighting-cocks is discussed in 
the roth annual report of the excavations there. Comparisons are made 
with those of other sites, and certainly those from Kirkstall, as well 
as those listed in Table IV above, are of a size which suggests that 
they could be. 
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